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PREFACE 


The Food and Agriculture Organization, established in October, 
1945, was brought into official relationship with the United 
Nations on February 3, 1947. An account of its growth and of the 
important issues before its third annual conference in August, 
by Mr. Gove Hambidge, Director of Information of the Organiza- 
tion, is given in this pamphlet together with documentary material 
relative to proposals for its work and to United States policy 
concerning them. 

In view of the discussions on security and control of armaments 
in the General Assembly and the Security Council of the United 
Nations, the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. James T. Shotwell, has recently 
completed a report with comprehensive recommendations on these 
problems, which is presented in continuation of the series of 
Commission documents included in earlier issues of International 
Conciliation. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, Chairman of the Board of the Carnegie 
Endowment, who acted as special adviser to Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall at the recent meeting at Moscow of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, broadcast an account of the con- 
ference from New York on April 29. Mr. Dulles’s address supple- 
ments Secretary Marshall’s report of April 28, copies of which 
may be obtained from the Department of State at Washington. 

Finally, there appears the complete transcript of the conference 
between Generalissimo Stalin and Harold E. Stassen, at Moscow, 
on April 9, 1947. 

NicuHotas Murray But er 
President Emeritus 


New York, May 27, 1947. 
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THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION AT WORK 


By Gove HAMBIDGE 


Three different viewpoints were represented in the international 
discussions that began with the Hot Springs Conference of May, 
1943, and led two years later to the setting up of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations at the Quebec 
Conference of October, 1945. 

Some favored establishing an agency that would be limited 
strictly to fact finding—a sort of world reference service designed 
to stimulate or undertake studies of scientific and economic de- 
velopments and collect statistics, passing the information along 
to inquirers. Governments are not willing to go any farther than 
this, they argued, and since there is a great need and eagerness 
for knowledge, such an organization could be extremely useful. . 

Others felt that there is imperative need for direct action and 
wanted to set up an organization with the funds and power to do 
internationally what many governments now do nationally, such 
as buying and selling certain products of farms, forests, and 
fisheries in order to control extreme price fluctuations; building 
up food reserves to prevent or relieve famine; granting or obtaining 
financial aid for extensive development programs and giving 
technical assistance in carrying them out. 

As a middle ground between the extremes of a reference service 
and a full-fledged action agency, still others favored an advisory 
organization which would study particular problems, make recom- 
mendations for dealing with them internationally, and get govern- 
ments together in an effort to obtain agreement on practical 
measures for carrying out the recommendations. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization that finally emerged 
is a product of the compromise viewpoint. FAO is not an inter- 
national executive agency empowered to carry out operations 
in the fields of food and agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, but 
neither is it merely an information bureau. As an advisory body, 
it must depend for its effectiveness on— 

Selecting the right problems for attention. 
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Finding a common meeting-ground for diverse national interests 
in working out solutions. 

Stimulating other national and international agencies to action 
(since it cannot act itself), or seeing to it that appropriate agencies 
are established. 

Obtaining widespread public support for its proposals. 

The work of any vital organization is of course at least an 
approximate response to the needs of a given time, and unless it 
changes as needs change it will decay or become fossilized. FAO 
is still very young. Conceivably it may in the future take on more 
of the character of an international action agency, following some- 
what the same kind of evolution as the United States Department 
of Agriculture. That will depend not only on how well it does its 
job, but on the general course of development of the nascent 
internationalism of today. 


Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries are so basic in the economy 
of the world that they furnish the livelihood of two thirds of its 
people. Of the many things that need to be done in these fields, 
two loom at present as most imperative from the long-term 
standpoint : 


To raise the living standards of the half of the world’s population whose 
poverty is the greatest obstacle to economic progress throughout the 
world, and perhaps also the most fundamental threat to enduring peace. 
This means developing production to far higher levels in the under- 
developed areas—much of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa, and parts 
of Latin America. 

To insure continued high production in the technologically more 
advanced countries by removing the hindrance of violent fluctuations 
in the prices of staple agricultural products in international trade—both 
the excessively high prices that are a hardship for consumers and the 
excessively low prices that ruin producers. This means trying through 
concerted international action to prevent the kind of thing that occurred 
in the economic depression of the thirties. 


A third need, implicit in the other two, is to bring about an 
expansion in international trade. A fourth, underlying any long- 
term action, is to get food to starving people in the war-shattered 
areas and restore their production. 
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These are the broad objectives that are now shaping the work 
of FAO. 


To meet the first need—raising living standards and increasing 
production in the underdeveloped areas—requires an extensive 
international development program which would aim at moderniz- 
ing agriculture in the countries that have been largely unable to 
take advantage of scientific progress in production techniques. 
In some cases such a program would include extensive irrigation, 
drainage, soil conservation, and afforestation projects. It would 
include also the development of services and industries related 
to agriculture—improved means of transportation and communica- 
tion; marketing, storage, and processing facilities; the production 
of certain kinds of materials such as fertilizers, insecticides, and 
fungicides, and of some types of equipment. 

In fact, at whatever point the process of modernization began, 
it would inevitably extend outward in wider ramifications. In an 
overcrowded farming area, for example, agriculture cannot become 
efficient in the modern sense unless the number of people working 
directly on the land is reduced, which implies providing other 
employment by developing industries on whatever scale is neces- 
sary. Nor can farmers use modern methods without more knowl- 
edge than many of the producers in poverty-stricken areas have, 
which implies developing schools and other educational institutions. 
Similarly, it may be necessary for governments to provide better 
facilities for scientific research and training, overhaul their ad- 
ministrative services, reshape public finance and taxation, develop 
cooperatives, provide adequate credit for agricultural producers, 
reform the land tenure system, and establish or enlarge public 
health services. 

In all such development or modernization programs, indeed, 
there is more or less a common underlying pattern, though the 
details vary considerably, different points need emphasis in different 
countries, and the institutions of the country and the psychology 
of its people must be taken fully into account in formulating the 
particular program and working out ways to put it into effect. 

It is a long, complicated, and difficult job which must be seen 
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as a whole. Unless each step fits at least approximately into a 
general conception of world economic development, there are 
likely to be many improvisations that will lead nowhere, and much 
money will be wasted. And it will take money—international, 
national, and private financing on a large scale—to get the process 
started. Nor is there any use in evading the obvious fact that for 
the present the United States of America will have to be the chief 
contributor to any international funds that may be used. But there 
are strong reasons why it will be to her advantage to do everything 
possible to push world economic expansion. 

First, the productive capacity of American industry and agri- 
culture have greatly increased during the war. Once the needs of 
rehabilitation have been largely met and production has more or 
less recovered in other technologically advanced countries, con- 
ditions will be ripe for the recurrence of a depression perhaps 
much worse than that of the 1930's: shrinking export markets, 
unsalable surpluses of agricultural and industrial products, falling 
prices, ruin on the farms, unemployment in the cities. Politically 
and economically, internationally and nationally, the United States 
might well suffer untold damage from such a setback. Its effects 
might last for many years and be overcome only by the most 
heroic efforts (and this is putting the case mildly). To forestall 
the event is worth heroic effort. Providing capital equipment and 
other goods for building up underdeveloped areas would do much 
to insure high production and prosperity in the United States 
for a long time to come. 

Second, it would be rash to say that the establishment of an 
enduring peace depends on any one thing. Different people empha- 
size different factors, psychological, political, economic; the truth 
is that the problem is so complex that probably no one sees the 
whole picture. Certainly, however, the poverty and frustration of 
great masses of human beings is one of the elements most conducive 
to continued unrest and conflict. Physical well-being and reasonable 
opportunities to satisfy needs are as necessary to the contentment 
of nations as of individuals. Making these things possible may not 
be the whole story, but it is a major element in any effective 
prophylaxis against war, which in its next phase promises to 
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dwarf in costliness and horror any previous experience of mankind. 

Third, some American financial institutions are cautious about 
supporting loans abroad because of unfortunate experiences after 
the last war. Many of the loans made in that period, however, 
were hasty and ill-advised. It is a different matter to invest capital 
wisely in projects calculated to bring about an expansion in world 
economy by developing vast new or imperfectly exploited re- 
sources, increasing the productiveness of hundreds of millions of 
workers, and enlarging world markets. It has been argued, indeed, 
that this is the great twentieth century outlet for productive 
investment, now that there are no more continents to explore. 
Under United Nations auspices loans could be made under care- 
fully controlled conditions, even to the extent of requiring such 
fiscal and administrative reforms in a receiving country as might 
be necessary to insure that the funds were used to the best advantage 
and with the maximum chance of success. Conditions that would 
be resented in the case of unilateral action by one government 
might have a different aspect if they were carried out under the 
aegis of an international agency in which both lenders and bor- 
rowers held membership. 

Finally, the United States is now willy-nilly in a position where 
it has not only the opportunity but the responsibility for world 
leadership. 


Although a vigorous program of economic development in 
various parts of the world is the primary requisite for continued 
high production in the more advanced countries, an additional step 
is needed in the case of agriculture because of the nature of the 
farmer’s business. 

Agricultural production is subject to periods of glut and scarcity 
caused by weather and other factors. Both react on prices in 
international trade in ways that may be disastrous to producers 
in the one case or to consumers in the other. There is not much 
that either, unaided, can do about it. It is often difficult for the 
farmer to make rapid shifts in the use of land, especially in the 
case of crops and products which take a long time to mature and 
therefore must be planned a long time ahead. Most farmers, more- 
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over, carry out rather small-scale operations with limited resources 
and an inflexible labor force consisting mainly of themselves and 
their families. 

The problem is to minimize the extreme fluctuations in price 
that result from even a comparatively small change in supply 
in relation to world production as a whole. The most promising 
approach seems to be through international agreements or arrange- 
ments which would hold the prices of certain commodities within 
comparatively narrow ranges, set to be as fair as possible to both 
producers and consumers. To keep prices within the range, reserve 
stocks would be set up either directly by one or more international 
organizations, or nationally under agreed international rules. 
Purchases would be made for these stocks in periods of high pro- 
duction, thus temporarily removing a certain proportion of the 
crop from ordinary commercial channels and preventing prices 
from going too low. In periods of shortage, on the other hand, 
sales would be made from the stocks, thus preventing market prices 
from going too high. 

International action on these lines would have several major 
advantages : 


It would do much to remove the fear and the actuality of unmarketable 
surpluses, which in the interwar period were so disastrous for agriculture. 
Farmers could plan ahead for a reasonably sure market at reasonably 
steady prices. 

It would encourage efficient farming methods, good soil management 
practices, and the full use of technological advances in agriculture, which 
farmers can ill afford when they are trying desperately to make a liveli- 
hood at prices too low to meet costs of production. 

It would facilitate desirable long-term readjustments in agriculture 
instead of hasty and often catastrophic ones. With ample warning of 
market trends, farmers could shift gradually from less promising to more 
promising types of production instead of being forced out of business by 
a sudden slump. 

Stocks could be so set up as to provide for famine reserves that might 
be sent to any part of the world. 

Arrangements might be made for ee of some portion of the stocks 
on special terms to countries in need, for use in nutritional programs such 
as school lunches. 

Carefully planned and safeguarded disposition of foodstuffs through 
such outlets over and above the regular market would help to insure that 
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commercial surpluses would be used to meet human needs. It would 
discourage the destruction of food and the drastic curtailing of production 
which shocked the conscience of mankind in the years between the two 


world wars. 
Adequate international cooperation for these purposes would reduce 


the pressure on individual governments to undertake costly and sometimes: 
unsound measures for the relief of economic distress in agriculture. 


In the first flush of enthusiasm over the possibilities of the new 
United Nations agencies, hundreds of activities were suggested 
for their attention. At least this was true in the case of FAO: the 
reports of the Hot Springs Conference, the Interim Commission, 
and the Quebec and Copenhagen Conferences taken together are 
an exhaustive catalog of the scientific, economic, and social 
problems connected with food, nutrition, agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries. With all of these problems: it was suggested that 
FAO should deal, sooner or later, in one way or another. 

But FAO has a budget of five million dollars a year, with which 
it can hire only a certain number of people, hold a certain number 
of conferences and meetings, and send out a certain number of 
survey missions. It is like a man facing a tempting menu for a 
two-dollar dinner with twenty-five cents in his pocket. He looks 
at the a la carte list and finds he can afford a glass of milk, a small 
dish of beans, and two slices of bread and butter—no dessert. 
Still, it is nourishing, and he is lucky to have the butter. 

Even if the organization were financially able to carry out all 
the suggestions made for its work, there is a question whether it 
would not thereby fritter away a good deal of energy without 
adequate results. At any rate, it cannot carry out more than a 
small part of them. The problem, then, is to select what seems 
most urgent and important. 

The first thing done after the organization had been. established 
late in 1945 with Sir John Boyd Orr as Director-General was to 
make a survey of the world’s food supplies in relation to needs, 
not in the immediate postwar emergency—since FAO was not 
set up as a relief or emergency organization—but in the period 
just before the war. This would give a picture of the basic food 
problem with which nations would have to deal in any plans for 
long-term improvement. 
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The World Food Survey, prepared by a group of some of the 
best available experts and published by FAO in July, 1946, covers 
seventy countries and some ninety percent of the world’s popula- 
tion. It will be a fundamental document until it is superseded by 
something better. The Survey considers food supplies quantita- 
tively and qualitatively in some detail country by country. The 
data add up to these general conclusions: 


About half the world’s people had enough food before the war to 
furnish an average of only 2250 calories or less a person a day (at the retail 
level, not actual intake); and these low-calorie diets were in the main 
qualitatively poor from a health standpoint. 

Only about a third of the world’s people had enough food to furnish an 
average of more than 2750 calories a person a day (some, including the 
United States, running over 3000 calories). In the main, these diets were 
qualitatively good. 

The remainder, or about a sixth of the world’s population, were in 
between these low and high levels of food consumption. 


The Survey then gives estimates of the additional food that 
would be needed to bring the diets of the ill fed up to a reasonably 
good (not an optimum) level as defined by a group of authorities 
in nutrition. The estimates show that in the next twenty-five 
years world food supplies would have to be increased by more 
than roo percent to bring about the suggested improvements and 
allow for population growth. 

These figures give at least a rough idea of the dimensions of the 
problem and the opportunity. Are the world’s resources, including 
the improvements made possible by science, physically capable 
of such expanded production? FAO is now engaged in a survey of 
production possibilities which will help to answer that question. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that agriculture need not worry about 
surpluses—it will have all it can do to produce enough—f practical 
ways can be found to translate the need for food and other essentials 
of life into effective demand. 

From a world standpoint the core of this problem, as has been 
suggested earlier, is the economic development of the areas where 
the great masses of the undernourished live. 


In the present world situation it is not possible for an organiza- 
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tion like FAO to adhere strictly to work of a long-term nature. 
Starving people are not too keenly interested in programs that 
promise to result in vastly improved conditions ten years or five 
years or even one year from now; they want to know how to get 
food today. Even though FAO was not set up to deal with the 
critical postwar food shortage, it inevitably became involved in 
the problem to some extent. 

Studies made in connection with the World Food Survey soon 
showed that the postwar shortages were greater and would last 
considerably longer than most people thought at that time. The 
Director-General of FAO brought these findings to the attention 
of governments and in May, 1946, called a special meeting in 
Washington to see what could be done. Out of that meeting came 
the International Emergency Food Council to replace the wartime 
Combined Food Board. The Council, which has a membership of 
thirty-two nations and a technical staff paid by FAO, was set up 
to recommend the allocation of scarce foodstuffs and some other 
products among importing countries. Without this emergency 
agency the food situation in many countries would have been even 
worse than it has been. 

FAO took another emergency step when it recently agreed to 
assume some of the agricultural rehabilitation work of UNRRA 
after the latter ceased operations. Under this agreement, some of 
the UNRRA staff of agricultural advisers are being taken over by 
FAO (on funds allocated for this purpose by UNRRA) and will 
be assigned to work in countries that ask for their services. 

A third step partly connected with the emergency was the 
calling of a European Timber Conference in Czechoslovakia. Still 
in session as this is written, the conference has been convened to 
review the timber supply situation in Europe, where the shortage 
of housing is perhaps second in importance only to the shortage 
of food as a cause of suffering and hardship, and to recommend 
means of dealing with it. 

Again, a number of meetings of European National FAO 
Committees (more will be said about these national committees 
later), of which the first was convened in Rome in March, 1947, 
are being held as a means of bringing European countries together 
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in concerted action to deal with their common problems of re- 
covery. The Rome meeting decided that the most urgent problems 
with which these committees could deal are those concerned with 
the food standards of European populations, seeds, agricultural 
machinery, plant and animal diseases and pests, livestock breeding, 
dairying, and fisheries. Plans for common action on these problems 
are to be worked out at further meetings which will be held in the 
near future. 

Finally, discussions are now under way for cooperation in some 
form between FAO and the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, since both are concerned with the nutrition of children. 


Such emergency steps were inescapable, but even they have 
been connected in one way or another with longer-term problems. 
The meeting that resulted in the setting up of the International 
Emergency Food Council, for example, also directed FAO to 
study the possibilities of international action to deal with surpluses 
when they developed, as it seemed likely they would in the case 
of some products within two or three years. Out of this came Sir 
John Orr’s Proposals for a World Food Board, which were 
considered at the Copenhagen Conference of FAO in September, 
1946. 

These proposals were a forthright argument for international 
action to achieve the primary objectives outlined earlier in this 
article: Economic development of underdeveloped areas, machinery 
for stabilizing prices of major agricultural products in world 
markets, expanded world trade. In short, the proposals were a 
plea to prepare at once for that process of world economic ex- 
pansion which has been so widely recognized as essential but 
about which so little has been done. Orr argued that agriculture, 
which furnishes the livelihood of the majority of human beings 
and supplies the basic needs of man, is a logical place to begin 
this expansion. He also argued that it would require concerted 
action by practically all the United Nations organizations working 
together, and for that purpose he suggested the setting up of an 
action agency, the World Food Board, which would serve as their 
common instrument in planning and carrying out an adequate 
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program. Finally, he argued that the best way to start building an 
enduring peace is to bring nations together for the elementary 
practical purpose of raising the living standards of their people 
and creating greater general prosperity. 

The Copenhagen Conference agreed with the objectives but 
did not commit itself on the methods. It referred the proposals 
to an eighteen-nation Preparatory Commission, with Lord Bruce 
as Chairman, for further study. 

This Commission rejected the proposal for an international 
action agency with the powers suggested by Sir John Orr, but its 
comprehensive and trenchant analysis of the world economic 
situation fully supported his basic arguments. Essentially, the 
Bruce Commission— 


Warned that when the temporary demands of rehabilitation have been 
met, another major economic depression will occur unless large long- 
term outlets are found for the war-swollen production capacity of modern 
industry and agriculture. 

Pointed out the possibilities of economic development in underdeveloped 
areas as the world’s great source of new wealth and purchasing power. 

Emphasized the necessity for keeping industrial development in step 
with agricultural development in these areas. 

Dealt in some detail with the question of stabilizing agricultural prices 
in international trade. 

In suggesting machinery for carrying out its recommendations, 


the Bruce Commission made these main proposals: 


That an eighteen-nation Council of FAO or World Food Council, 
with advisory, not executive functions, be established to carry on between 
annual sessions of the FAO Conference. 

That the annual session become a forum for reviewing the production 
and nutrition programs of member nations in the light of the prevailing 
world situation and outlook, with a view to facilitating coordinated 
expansion and desirable adjustments among countries. 

That as need and circumstances warrant, separate commodity councils 
be established for various agricultural products, and that they serve as 
the agencies for negotiating commodity agreements between nations, 
including both producer and consumer interests. 

That any reserve stocks set up under these agreements be held nationally 
but conform to common principles of operation, the general aims of which 
would be to stabilize prices in the world market at levels fair to producers 
and consumers, to expand consumption, to provide for famine emergencies, 
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and to make possible sales on special terms, for disposition to people 
in need, of products for which there was no commercial demand at reason- 
able prices. 

That existing financial agencies, in particular the International Bank, 
be tried out as sources of development funds before any new financing 
set-up is suggested. 

That the Economic and Social Council serve as the coordinating 
agency in development programs and prepare itself to deal especially 
with industrial development. 


Orr commented on the Commission’s report: “Had govern- 
ments been willing to agree to more, we might have been able to 
move farther and faster. But the important point is that a practical 
beginning has been made. If governments will carry out what the 
Preparatory Commission recommends, we shall be on the road to 
realizing . . . the ideals of enough food for all and prosperity and 
stability for agriculture.” 

Consideration of the report of the Preparatory Commission 
will be the chief business at the next FAO Conference, which will 
be held in Geneva beginning August 25. The United States of 
America has submitted amendments to the FAO Constitution 
which would implement the Commission’s proposals, and the 
Executive Committee of FAO has made suggestions for a some- 
what modified set-up. All suggested amendments have been sent 
to governments far enough in advance so that final action can be 
taken at the Conference and any new machinery can be organized 
promptly if governments so desire. 

Although the main issue is yet to be decided, the Commission’s 
report has already had some practical effect. Whether or not the 
proposed council is established, FAO can go ahead with plans to 
review production and nutrition programs at its annual conference, 
and this is being done. The first such review will be made at the 
Geneva session, and governments have been asked to submit the 
necessary reports. In line with the Commission’s suggestion 
to initiate certain commodity studies as soon as possible, FAO 
has set up a rice study group to meet in India and lay the ground- 
work for a full-scale conference later on, if it seems that effective 
international action can be taken on the difficult and important 
problems of rice. A preliminary meeting has also been held to 
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consider the possibility of a commodity arrangement for salted 
fish. 


Next to the World Food Board and Preparatory Commission 
proposals and the setting up of the IEFC, the work of the FAO 
mission to Greece has probably attracted the most public attention. 
This was because the final report happened to come out at about 
the time when President Truman announced the American proposals 
for aid to Greece, making unilateral versus United Nations action 
a political issue. 

The mission to Greece was the first survey in what will probably 
turn out to be one of the most useful of FAO’s services. Requests 
for somewhat similar missions have been received from Poland, 
Hungary, and Siam (whose application for membership in FAO 
will come up at the Geneva Conference), and discussions with 
these governments are now under way. Not all surveys, however, 
will be as comprehensive as that made in Greece; indeed, most of 
them are likely to be more limited in scope. The Greek mission 
itself suggested that in the future any survey involving a country’s 
whole economy be carried out by a joint mission in which all the 
appropriate United Nations agencies, and in particular the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, would participate. 

Composed of a group of experts, mainly Americans, in various 
aspects of agriculture and fisheries and headed by F. S. Harris, 
President of Utah Agricultural College, the mission to Greece 
made a thorough examination of agricultural and related problems 
in that country and included eighty-nine recommendations for 
dealing with them in its final report. In effect, these recommenda- 
tions constitute an outline for a comprehensive program of eco- 
nomic development which, the mission calculates, might double 
or triple the national income of Greece within two or three 
decades. The recommendations cover a wide range, from sug- 
gestions for dealing with some of the present emergency problems 
to long-term proposals for irrigation and hydroelectric projects, 
modernization of farming methods, shifts in crop production, the 
building up of industries related to agriculture, increased foreign 
trade, expansion of facilities for education, research, and training, 
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encouragement of cooperatives, and reforms in taxation, the civil 
service, and agricultural administration. To start such a program 
of reconstruction and development, the mission recommended 
that Greece apply to the International Bank for an initial loan of at 
least $100,000,000 and request the Economic and Social Council 
to organize a United Nations Advisory Mission which would 
remain in Greece throughout the beginning years of the work. 
The Greek report illustrates one method of getting down to 
cas. in a broad program of world economic expansion under 
United Nations auspices. Needless to say, however, the making 
of such a survey is only the first stage. Unless action is taken 
internationally and nationally to carry out the recommendations, 
they will serve only to gather atomic dust on some library shelf. 


During this first year and a half of its existence FAO has of 
course been building up its organization. To recruit a staff of 
scientists, economists, and other experts which is both highly 
competent and truly international in composition at a time when 
many countries feel that they need to keep their best men at home 
is a slow and difficult business. Five technical divisions are now 
in operation, however—agriculture, economics and statistics, 
fisheries, forestry and forest products, and nutrition, headed 
respectively by Robertson (Northern Ireland), Tolley (United 
States), Finn (Canada), Leloup (France), and Aykroyd (United 
Kingdom). A sixth technical division, on rural welfare, will soon 
be established. 

Another step in organization was the taking over of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, whose headquarters in Rome is 
now being used temporarily as the FAO European office, with 
Louwes of the Netherlands in charge, and as a center for the 
European National FAO Committees. 

These committees promise to be a significant feature of the 
FAO set-up. They are being organized by each member govern- 
ment and will serve as the main point of contact for FAO in each 
country. Composed of representatives of all the government 
departments concerned in the work of FAO (agriculture, health, 
labor, foreign affairs, etc.), the National Committees will gather 
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data needed by FAO, disseminate information about its findings, 
and in general serve as foci for all national activities connected 
with the work of FAO. They will also facilitate regional coopera- 
tion among governments, as in the case of the European meetings 
already discussed. 

Present plans are to establish five FAO regional offices through- 
out the world—in the Middle East, India, China, Latin America, 
and either Europe or North America, depending on the ultimate 
permanent location of FAO headquarters. As a first step in deciding 
on the location and work of these offices, a special adviser will 
be appointed for each region to make a thorough study over a 
period of a year. Hefnawy of Egypt has recently been appointed 
in that capacity for the Middle East. In Latin America, the 
Director-General himself is now making a survey before appoint- 
ing a regional adviser. 

Working out cooperative arrangements with the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies is another important phase of organiza- 
tion. This work is under the general charge of the Counselor of 
FAO, F. L. McDougall. So far an agreement has been signed 
which provides for cooperation with the United Nations and the 
Economic and Social Council, and in the case of public information 
there are close working relationships through which FAO is able 
to make constant use of United Nations facilities. Other agencies 
with which FAO is expected to have particularly close relations 
as their work develops are the World Health Organization, the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and the proposed International Trade Organization. With its 
emphasis 6n world economic development, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization must link its efforts with those of agencies 
in related fields if the work is to be fully effective. 


Finally, it might be emphasized that FAO makes a good deal of | 


use of standing advisory committees and ad hoc committees, 
which add to its staff resources the voluntary assistance and 
counsel of some of the world’s leading authorities. The appoint- 
ment of standing advisory committees in particular assures close 
and continuing interest on the part of a group of outstanding 
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experts from many nations. At present there are standing advisory 
committees on agriculture, economics and marketing, fisheries, 
forestry, nutrition, and statistics. 


The technical divisions of FAO necessarily carry on a great 
deal of work of a fact-finding nature. This not only underlies any 
recommendations the Organization makes for dealing with the 
general problems of food and agriculture, forestry and fisheries, 
in the world economy but also provides for governments continuing 
services of a kind that will be increasingly valuable as the work 
develops. 

The World Food Survey is an example of these studies. The 
production survey now under way is another. In connection with 
forestry and forest products, world. balance sheets of production 
and supplies have been drawn up, and these will be refined and 
enlarged as statistics improve. Similar data are being gathered for 
fisheries. Besides providing the factual basis for policy recom- 
mendations by FAO, much of this statistical material will be 
published in continuing series. 

For the annual review of national policies and programs discussed 
earlier in this article, governments submit reports which are 
required by the constitution. (“Each member nation shall com- 
municate periodically to the Organization reports on the progress 
made toward achieving the purposes of the Organization and on 
the action taken on the basis of recommendations made and con- 
ventions submitted by the Conference.”) The analysis which 
FAO is required to make of these reports should in itself furnish 
an extremely useful picture of the international situation and out- 
look over a broad area of the world economy. 

At about quarterly intervals during the past year, FAO has 
published an analysis of the world food situation which has so 
far been used primarily in connection with the work of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council. Detailed studies of specific 
commodities are also under way, of which the first, on wheat, 
has already been published. Preparatory work is being done on a 
world census of agriculture to be made in 1950—the first in twenty 
years. As in much other statistical work of FAO, this will involve 
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giving advice and assistance to governments that do not have 
adequate statistical services. A great deal needs to be done, though 
it can only be done gradually, to improve statistical reporting in 
many countries. 

Among other projects either already started or planned for the 
near future are studies of the production and distribution of in- 
secticides and fungicides; veterinary education; veterinary 
organizations adapted to underdeveloped areas; methods of weed 
control; small farm implements; world fertilizer requirements, 
production, capacity, and resources; methods of carrying out 
sampling surveys; supplementary feeding of vulnerable groups; 
nutrition aspects of food technology; international food composition 
tables. 

An almost unlimited amount of work of this kind is needed, 
but the resources available are so small that a rigid scrutiny must 
be made of each project, asking: How fundamentally important 
and urgent is it in relation to other things that need to be done? 
Does it fit into FAO’s program as a whole? Could it be done as 
well or perhaps better by some other institution, national or 
international? Is the cost within FAO’s means? To what extent 
can voluntary committees or international agencies related to 
FAO furnish assistance? 


FAO is only at the beginning of a long and difficult task, on which 
it has tried to make an effective start. 

It completed a survey which shows how economic expansion, 
improved agricultural production, and better standards of living 
can be achieved in one country, Greece. It is considering applica- 
tions for similar surveys in several other countries. 

To meet emergency needs, FAO was instrumental in getting the 
International Emergency Food Council established and is assuming 
some of the advisory work of UNRRA in agricultural rehabilita- 
tion. 

It has done much basic fact-finding work during the eighteen 
months, including a World Food Survey, a world balance sheet of 
forest production, periodic reports on the world food situation, 
special studies in several important fields, and the making of 
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preparations for a world census of agriculture. This work is being 
developed into a well rounded program of technical and economic 
information. 

The basic aims of governments in setting up the organization 
were to contribute to an expanded world economy through more 
efficient production and distribution of food and other agricultural 
products, higher levels of nutrition and standards of living, and 
better conditions for rural people. : 

The major job during this first year and a half has been to work 
out comprehensive proposals for international action to achieve 
these aims. 

These proposals envisage extensive development of under- 
developed areas and international agreements to take care of some 
of the most important problems of food and agriculture in the 
highly developed countries. They will come up for decision at the 
annual conference in August. The present world economic situation 
is fraught with dangers which give to the issues involved a peculiar 
urgency. 
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REPORT OF THE FAO 
PREPARATORY COMMISSION ON 
WORLD FOOD PROPOSALS 


Following are excerpts from the Report of the FAO Preparatory 
Commission which give, in summary, the most important pro- 
posals of the Commission.’ This Report will be considered by the 
FAO Conference at its Third Session in August, 1947. 


TerMs OF REFERENCE AND 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


At the Second Session of the Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations held at Copen- 
hagen in September, 1946, the Director-General of FAO submitted 
his Proposals for a World Food Board.” The forty-seven nations 
there assembled accepted the general objectives set out in the 
Director-General’s Proposals. The Conference restated these ob- 
jectives in its own words® as follows: 

(a) developing and organizing production, distribution, and utilization 
of the basic foods to provide diets on a health standard for the peoples of 
all countries; 

(b) stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and con- 
sumers alike. 


It further agreed that international machinery would be neces- 
sary to achieve the objectives and it resolved to establish this 
Preparatory Commission to carry the proposals further. 

The Commission’s terms of reference were to study the Director- 
General’s Proposals and any alternative proposals which might be 
submitted to it and to prepare concrete recommendations and 
propositions for international action for achieving the objectives 
set out above. The Commission was invited to consider: 

(a) the principles and organization involved in the Proposals of 


1 Report of the FAO Preparatory Commission on World Food Proposals, 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, 84 pp. 

2 FAO, Proposals for a World Food Board, Washington, July 5, 1946. 

3 FAO, Report of the Second Session of the Conference, Washington, December 
1946, pp. 5, 49. 
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the Director-General and in any other relevant proposals and 
documents; 

(b) particular proposals applicable to particular commodities 
including any agricultural products and also fish and marine and 
forest products, and 

(c) the order of precedence to be given to consideration of the 
different products, giving priority to essential foodstuffs. 

It was resolved that the following sixteen members of FAO 
should be invited to become members of the Preparatory Com- 
mission: 


Australia Egypt 

Belgium France 

Brazil India 

Canada Netherlands 

China Philippine Republic 

Cuba Poland 

Czechoslovakia United Kingdom 
Denmark United States of America 


Further, because of the great importance of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and Argentina as producers of food, it was 
recommended that an invitation be extended to each of these 
countries to become a full member of the Preparatory Commission. 
It was resolved to extend a similar invitation to Siam to join as a 
full member in respect of the discussion concerning rice. The six- 
teen governments members of FAO and Siam all accepted the 
invitation to membership. Argentina has been represented by an 
observer. 

The following specialized intergovernmental agencies were also 
invited to send representatives: 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Labor Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

World Health Organization 

The Economic and Social Council was invited to send two rep- 
resentatives, one of whom would speak for the Preparatory 
Committee on Trade and Employment (International Trade 
Organization). In addition, a number of other member nations of 
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FAO have exercised their right to send an observer to meetings 
of the Commission. 

The Director-General convened the Preparatory Commission 
to assemble in Washington, D. C., U.S. A., on 28 October 1946, 
and nominated the Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, C.H., M.C., F.R.S., as 
independent Chairman. The Commission then established two 
main committees with terms of reference as follows: 


COMMITTEE I—Development and Food Programs 


to deal with the problems arising out of the development and coordina- 
tion of national nutrition and agricultural programs, having regard to the 
studies prepared by FAO, and deal with the international machinery 
which might be required to give assistance in connection therewith. 


COMMITTEE Il—Price Stabilization and Commodity Policy 


to consider the problems of the stabilization of agricultural prices* at 
levels fair to producers and consumers alike, of the acquirement, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of surpluses and the use of international agreements, 
and any other international machinery or action appropriate for these 


purposes. 


Each committee prepared its own agenda and formed a number 
of working parties. In the course of its discussions the Commis- 
sion has had the benefit of hearing representatives of the Inter- 
national Federation of Agricultural Producers and a number of 
individual commodity experts. The Commission held its last meet- 
ing on 24 January when its Report was adopted unanimously. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 


1. The reference of the Copenhagen Conference to this Com- 
mission was to examine how “to develop and organize production, 
distribution, and utilization of basic foods to provide diets on a 
health standard for the people of all countries, and to stabilize 
agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike.” 

2. The first fact that emerged in our examination of the task 
we had been given was that it would be impossible materially to 


4 Any reference to agricultural prices or agricultural products shall be under- 
stood to include marine and forest products in accordance with the interpre- 
tation given in the Constitution of FAO. 
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increase production and consumption or effectively to stabilize 
prices save in a setting of an expanding world economy. 

3. Following World War I, after the devastated areas were 
restored and the world was restocked and reequipped, it was 
found that the world could not absorb the increased production 
which the war had stimulated. The result was the economic and 
financial crisis, and the human tragedies of the nineteen-thirties. 

4. Today, in many respects, we are in a position similar to that 
after World War I. Productive capacity has been expanded in 
many countries outside the combat areas. The war-devastated 
areas are being repaired. The world is being restocked and re- 
equipped. What are we going to do when these tasks are accom- 
plished? If nothing is done to absorb the much greater production 
which our efforts in World War II have stimulated, we may find 
ourselves heading for a greater disaster than in 1929. The result 
may be millions out of work, an unparalleled business recession, 
and social and economic unrest, with renewed pressures for re- 
striction of production. 

5. The Commission is convinced that any proposals for food 
and agriculture must be worked out as part of a combined opera- 
tion attacking these problems. We attach great importance to the 
work of governments and of United Nations agencies in this field. 
Without both high production and stable employment in the ad- 
vanced countries and greater agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment in the less advanced countries, it will be impossible to secure 
better standards of living and greater social security throughout 
the world. Only by increasing production and consumption, and 
expanding world trade can our objectives be reached. 

6. With this background, the Commission has faced its task. 
We found that if nutritional standards are to be raised in accord- 
ance with the Copenhagen objectives, the development and 
modernization of agriculture in the malnourished countries is 
essential. We recommend to such countries the early formulation 
of development programs, the establishment of any needed ad- 
ministrative machinery, and the seeking out of advantageous con- 
tacts in other countries. We recommend to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations the initiation of certain 
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agricultural surveys, of clearing-house activities for international 
interchanges of personnel, scientific material and information, and 
of work on extension programs (advisory services), and on rural 
welfare. 

7. An expansion of agriculture presupposes an expansion of 
purchasing power to absorb the output at reasonable prices. More- 
over, the application of science and modern techniques to agri- 
culture means a smaller labor force in farming. Both considerations 
point to the necessity for industrial development in underdeveloped 
regions and to the close link between agriculture and the whole 
economy. While the general topic of industrialization is outside our 
field, we do suggest from the agricultural viewpoint the desirability 
of a decentralized development of industry and the encouragement, 
in suitable areas, of village industries and handicrafts. Further, we 
note with approval the consideration which the Economic and 
Social Council is giving to arranging the international provision of 
information and advice on general economic development. We 
recommend that when countries ask for advice on measures of 
general development programs, the agricultural aspects be fully 
considered. 

8. Development of agriculture and industry, both small-and 
large-scale, requires finance. There are definite principles which 
must govern the financing of development. The first is that the 
country where the development is to take place must put its own 
national finances on a firm foundation. The second is that a sub- 
stantial part of the finance required must be provided by the 
country itself. The third is that developmental expenditures must 
be in respect to well-thought-out and well-planned projects. 

9. The preparation of large-scale projects will require time. If, 
while smaller projects are being undertaken, the preparation of 
the larger projects is immediately and resolutely taken in hand, 
their demands for equipment and machinery will come forward 
just about the time that productive capacity is being released by 
the completion of restocking and reequipment. International credit 
will have to be obtained through a variety of channels, but it is 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development which 
will handle most of the development projects requiring inter- 
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national financing. The Bank’s resources have not yet been 
stretched, but it will be disappointing if development does not 
gather such momentum as to make the presently available re- 
sources quite inadequate. We recommend that FAO consult 
regularly with the Bank to insure that the most effective use is 
being made of their respective facilities and, if development is 
being held up by lack of finance, to report to governments and to 
the United Nations. 

10. The best laid plans for the development of agriculture can, 
however, be defeated by instability of prices. To this question, 
which is the second of our objectives, we have devoted a great 
deal of our time. Governments have increasingly intervened in the 
agricultural economy by guaranteeing prices, subsidizing con- 
sumers, and exercising other controls and regulations. Although 
this intervention has somewhat diminished since the termination 
of the war, it is likely to continue. The Commission, therefore, 
has reached the conclusion that only by consultation and coopera- 
tion between governments can reasonable stability of agricultural 
prices be achieved. We believe that for many commodities, the 
most satisfactory method would be intergovernmental commodity 
arrangements and agreements. 

11. Within international commodity agreements, price stability 
can be sought either by negotiating a price or price range and 
implementing it by various devices such as managed stocks or 
quotas; or in the absence of a price agreement, by using these 
devices to exert a general influence on prices. Along with nations’ 
own working stocks, we recommend that international commodity 
arrangements provide in appropriate cases for the creation of a 
famine reserve of basic foods held nationally for use internationally. 
We recommend further the accumulation of limited price stabiliza- 
tion reserves, sometimes known as buffer stocks, for commodities 
subject to seasonal and cyclical fluctuations but not likely to be in 
a condition of endemic surplus. Having regard to the financial 
obligations involved, we feel that under present conditions such 
stocks should be held nationally but administered under inter- 
nationally agreed rules, including provision for flexibility in face 
of balance-of-payments difficulties. We regard quotas, while 
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essential to international regulation for certain products, as sub- 
ject to the danger of impeding desirable production shifts unless 
accompanied by adequate safeguards. Similarly, long-term con- 
tracts, while providing valuable assurances to the parties con- 
cerned, may be discriminatory in their operation unless brought 
within the multilateral agreement framework. All international 
arrangements employing these devices should provide for periodic 
review of production policies and price levels. 

12. We are convinced that the basis of all intergovernmental 
arrangements should be an expansion of consumption and not 
restriction of production. To this end, we have suggested that 
where, after the present scarcity is ended, surpluses ensue or 
exporting countries undertake to maintain production in excess of 
what could be sold at reasonable prices in the regular markets, 
such excess production should be made available at special prices 
for approved nutritional programs. This system could be useful 
for breadgrains, rice, and in certain circumstances for citrus fruit 
concentrates, dried fruit and vegetables, some livestock products 
and fish. The proposed arrangement would improve the nutritional 
standard of recipient countries during their period of development 
and might avoid the necessity on the part of exporting countries 
of curtailing production or diverting surplus food products to non- 
food uses. No part of the cost of special price sales should be 
transferred to the price of commercial exports. 

13. We recommend that requests for special-price sales and 
offers of excess production be reviewed by FAO and the findings 
laid before the“ World Food Council (see below), which would 
make recommendations to the commodity council concerned. The 
member of the commodity council would then agree on the form 
of the particular program, leaving details to the countries involved 
in the arrangement. We emphasize that such a far-reaching pro- 
posal would need to be developed gradually. Also we recognize 
that each group of countries—exporters, special recipients, and 
commercial importers—must have their various interests fully 
safeguarded if their cooperation is to be secured. 

14. From our examination of a number of different commodities, 
it is clear that their circumstances differ widely and that differing 
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types of action will be needed. Our recommendations for specific 
commodities range from review and periodic consultation up to 
the somewhat elaborate set of provisions which we have suggested 
for a commodity agreement for wheat. 

15. The Commission has taken note of the resolution concern- 
ing commodity policy coordination agreed at the London Session 
of the Preparatory Committee for an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment, and believes that the United Nations 
should create a Temporary Coordinating Committee of three per- 
sons, including one from FAO, to keep itself informed of consulta- 
tion or action in respect of intergovernmental arrangements for 
agricultural and nonagricultural commodities. 

16. If our two objectives are to be achieved, it is essential that 
there should be coordination of national programs and of inter- 
national commodity programs, so that there shall be balance not 
only between production and nutrition, but also between com- 
modity and commodity. To this end we have recommended that 
the FAO Conference shall conduct an annual review at which 
national production and nutritional programs would be reviewed 
and the activities of all agricultural commodity councils and study 
groups would be examined. This annual consultation between 
governments should prove of real service to member nations, not 
only in the formation of their own policies, but also in achieving a 
coherent world picture of production and consumption. 

17. There remains, however, a real need for consultation, re- 
view, and in some cases for action, between annual reviews. To 
achieve this, we are recommending the establishment of a council 
of FAO, to be known as the World Food Council. The Council 
would carry out the functions of the annual review between 
Conferences. Its more detailed powers and duties are set out in 
Chapter VII. It would be composed of the representatives of 
eighteen member nations of FAO, elected by the Conference, and 
would meet as often as necessary but at least twice a year, as 
well as immediately prior to the regular annual session of the Con- 
ference. The Council would be a part of the machinery of FAO, 
using the staff of that Organization in the same way as the FAO 
Conference does. 
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18. The proposed strengthening of the machinery of FAO is 
designed to help governments to help themselves. The conclusion 
the Commission has reached is that, in order to achieve the ob- 
jectives embodied in our terms of reference, no further United 
Nations organizations are needed beyond those existing or in 
process of formation. It is, however, essential that these organi- 
zations should act in the closest cooperation, and we urge that the 
Economic and Social Council should exert its utmost endeavors to 
this end. 

CuHapTeR VII—ORrGANIZATION 


234. We have advocated far-reaching programs for the expan- 
sion of agriculture and the improvement of the nutritional condi- 
tions of the peoples. We have urged the necessity for industrial 
development to parallel and balance the developments in agricul- 
ture. We have examined the financial problems involved, both 
national and international, in facilitating this great expansion of 
consumption and production. We have recommended intergovern- 
mental arrangements for a number of commodities, and have 
made suggestions, both generally and in regard to individual 
products, which should contribute to the twin objectives of price 
stabilization and increasing consumption. We have recommended 
the inclusion in commodity agreements of special provisions for 
transference of foodstuffs from the great producing areas to the 
areas of great need. We do not, however, consider it necessary to 
recommend the formation of any new specialized international 
agency to deal with these problems, because we believe they can 
be dealt with by existing United Nations agencies or new machinery 
within the Food and Agriculture Organization itself. 

235. One reason why there is hesitation in embarking on pro- 
grams of general economic expansion is uncertainty as to the 
future. So many patterns of production and trade have been 
destroyed by the war; the rapid advance of industrial technology 
is constantly creating new productive possibilities; many countries 
have political aspirations leading them to adopt new economic 
programs. All this means that man’s ability to invent and to create 
has outrun his ability to adjust the organization of society. 
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236. Moreover, as was pointed out earlier, governments are 
everywhere assuming new responsibilities: responsibility for 
development programs; responsibility for restoring or improving 
the balance of trade; responsibility for improving and stabilizing 
the income of their farmers; responsibility for raising the pur. 
chasing power and the nutritional status of their people. All this 
creates new needs for cooperation, through intergovernmental 
consultation at the international level. 

237. These needs have already been recognized and several 
specialized international agencies have been set up to provide 
information, help raise standards of living, and bring governments 
together in a discussion of specific problems. Among the first of 
these United Nations agencies was FAO with its objectives of 
raising levels of nutrition and standards of living, of improving 
agricultural production and distribution, and of bettering the con- 
dition of rural populations. We now have the International Mone- 
tary Fund to stabilize currencies and to assist governments with 
temporary difficulties in their balances of payments. There is the 
International Bank to provide credits for reconstruction and 
development. There is the International Labor Organization to 
improve labor legislation and conditions of work in all countries, 
and there is the projected International Trade Organization to 
facilitate the expansion of production, trade, and employment by 
the reduction of trade barriers and by other means. There is the 
World Health Organization to safeguard and improve the health 
of the peoples, and the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization to promote and coordinate educational 
and scientific programs. In addition to the specialized agencies, 
there is the United Nations’ Economic and Social Council with 
responsibility for coordinating their activities. As was stated in 
the Charter of the United Nations, the Economic and Social 
Council was established “To achieve international cooperation in 
solving international problems of an economic, social, cultural, or 
humanitarian character, and in promoting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms for all without 
distinction as to race, sex, language, or religion”; and “To co- 
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ordinate the activities of the specialized agencies through consul- 
tation with and recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
the Members of the United Nations.” 

238. We cannot emphasize too strongly the importance we 
attach to the work of the Economic and Social Council in review- 
ing and coordinating the activities of all specialized agencies. We 
have stressed the interlocking relationships between the problems 
that confront us in the fields of agriculture and industrial develop- 
ment, full employment, international finance, and international 
trade. It would be unwise to allow activities to be conducted in 
watertight compartments. At many points in earlier chapters we 
have pointed out instances where collaboration is essential, be- 
tween United Nations agencies as well as between governments. 
The Commission is glad to note the recent decision of the Economic 
and Social Council to establish a Standing Committee of Ad- 
ministrative Officers, composed of the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the corresponding officials of the specialized 
agencies. We trust that this body will concern itself not only with 
coordination of administrative matters, but also with coordination 
of policies and programs. 

239. There is another function which can be usefully performed 
by the Economic and Social Council in coordinating certain activi- 
ties of FAO and the proposed International Trade Organization. 
In this connection the Commission has taken note of the resolution 
of the London Session of the Preparatory Committee for an Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and Employment calling for the 
establishment of an Interim Coordinating Committee for Inter- 
national Commodity Arrangements, and believes: 

(1) That, pending the establishment of the proposed Inter- 
national ‘Irade Organization, a temporary Coordinating Commit- 
tee, or similar body, should be created promptly by the United 
Nations; which Committee should keep itself informed of consul- 
tation or action in respect of intergovernmental arrangements for 
agricultural and nonagricultural primary commodities, and facili- 
tate by appropriate means such consultation or action; 


(2) That this Coordinating Committee should be comprised of 
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three highly qualified persons, one of whom should be nominated 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization, and should be con- 
cerned, in particular, with agricultural primary commodities. 


PROPOSALS FOR FURTHER MACHINERY WITHIN FAO 


240. When the idea of FAO was first agreed upon at Hot 
Springs, it was emphasized that FAO, in compiling reports from 
member nations on their national policies and programs, should 
seek to “contribute to international collaboration both on a regional 
and on a world basis in the field of agricultural production,” and 
that nations “should progressively adjust the allocation of agri- 
cultural resources to conform to a long-term coordinated produc- 
tion plan for the best use of their resources on a world scale, 
based on better diets for their own people and on the international 
demand for nutritionally better food.”’® This idea was reiterated 
in the recommendations of the Interim Commission and at the 
Quebec and Copenhagen sessions of the FAO Conference, es- 
pecially in the Quebec resolution on Integration and Coordination 
of Agricultural Programs and Policies.® Furthermore, Article I of 
the FAO Constitution provides “2. The Organization shall pro- 
mote and, where appropriate, shall recommend national and inter- 
national action with respect to . . . (f) the adoption of interna- 
tional policies with respect to agricultural commodity arrange- 
ments.” 

241. In the spirit of these undertakings, we have already recom- 
mended measures to encourage expansion of agricultural produc- 
tion, food consumption, and intensified agricultural and industrial 
development in the underdeveloped countries, in Chapters II, III, 
and 1V of our report. We have made proposals in Chapters V and 
VI regarding commodity policy, including the stabilization of 
agricultural prices. To make these various measures fully effective, 
what is done by each member nation and by each Commodity 
Council or other commodity group must fit together into a con- 


5 United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, Final Act and Sec- 
tion Reports, Washington, 1943, Resolutions XIV and XV. 
6 FAO, Report of the First Session of the Conference, Washington, January, 


1946, pp. 14-16. 
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sistent world pattern. The Commission, therefore, recommends 
that intergovernmental consultation on plans and programs for 
agriculture, for nutrition, and for international trade in agricultural 
products should form an integral and important part of the regular 
sessions of the FAO Conference. 

242. This intergovernmental consultation would involve con- 
sideration of national programs and plans for agriculture and 
nutrition, of the general economic situation, and of major com- 
modity problems. It would also involve consideration of plans and 
developments with reference to international trade in farm products, 
and of the requirements and supplies of materials and machinery 
important for farm production. Out of these discussions should 
come an appreciation of the direction of changes which might need 
to be made in some national programs or international commodity 
operations to make them more consistent with one another. No 
effort should be made to bind any member nation as to the sub- 
sequent revisions to be made in its program. The discussions 
should, however, provide each nation with a broader basis for 
reviewing its plans and programs so that governments, if they see 
fit, may make mutually advantageous adjustments of their policies 
in the light of the world’s needs. 

243. While, however, we consider that such annual inter- 
governmental consultation would mark a great step toward 
achieving the objectives of the Copenhagen Conference, we recog- 
nize that between the annual FAO Conferences it will be necessary 
to provide for more frequent intergovernmental review of the 
world food and agricultural situation. In the following paragraphs, 
therefore, we outline our proposals for a special annual review at 
the FAO Conference and for the establishment of a Council of 
FAO to be known generally as ““The World Food Council.” 


ANNUAL PROGRAM REVIEW BY FAO 


244. We recommend that the Conference itself be the principal 
forum for a review by all the member nations of FAO to consider 
the reports of the Director-General and of the World Food Council. 
This annual program review, which should embrace national and 
intergovernmental programs and plans, should form an integral 
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part of each regular session of the FAO Conference, and be 
participated in by government representatives responsible for 
national agricultural and food policy. In addition to observers for 
interested international organizations, observers for commodity 
councils and study groups should also participate, but without vote. 

245. The purpose of the review would be to consider: 

(1) The situation and outlook for production, trade in and 
consumption of those agricultural commodities which widely 
affect the interests of producers and consumers. 

(2) The domestic policies and programs which member nations 
have adopted or intend to adopt and their effects upon the economies 
of other nations. 

(3) Requests submitted for initiation of special-price programs 
and all matters relevant thereto as set out in Chapter V of this 
report. 

246. The review should, so far as possible, coordinate develop- 
ments in national programs and intergovernmental commodity 
.operations. The discussion at this annual meeting would be based 
upon an annual report on agricultural and nutritional policy and 
programs, especially prepared for it by FAO and circulated to 
governments in advance of the meeting; also a report submitted 
by the proposed World Food Council. It is desirable that the 
meeting should have before it full reports on their activities from 
any authorities studying or operating intergovernmental com- 
modity agreements or arrangements (on the lines of Chapters V 
and VI of this report). Representatives of these bodies should also 
be present at the meeting to supplement the information that has 
been furnished, and they should be entitled to take part in the 
discussions. It is recommended that the Conference resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole soon after its opening, to consider 
and discuss the report already circulated on world agricultural and 
nutritional plans and policies. We recommend that the Chairman 
of the World Food Council should customarily preside over the 
committee of the whole at the end of his year of office. (See 
paragraph 254.) During this discussion and debate, which might 
take several days, the major attention of the Conference should be 
given to this subject. The Conference could then appoint such com- 
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missions and committees as it desired to explore further the policy 
matters which had been discussed in the general debate. 

247. We recommend that a first attempt be made to conduct 
such a general review at the regular 1947 Session of the FAO 
Conference. In this connection, it is important to choose a date 
which will be most effective for such a review. There is no date 
which can be chosen which suits equally well both Northern and 
Southern Hemisphere countries. Bearing in mind that the informa- 
tion to be obtained from governments has to be assembled and 
analyzed by FAO, probably a date in October or early November 
would be found most convenient for the program reviews. 

248. The practicability of this timetable will depend on the 
full and prompt cooperation of member governments. The interval 
between the delivery of the reports by governments, and the annual 
intergovernmental consultation must necessarily be short, and if 
there were any failure to keep to a strict timetable in submitting 
these reports, the procedure contemplated for intergovernmental 
consultation might be greatly weakened. 

249. The procedure for collecting, analyzing, and coordinating 
national programs must necessarily be worked out gradually. In 
the initial stages statements from governments outlining their 
policies and programs will, in respect of most countries, not be 
very detailed and specific. It should, however, be possible, even 
from the beginning, for member governments to indicate major 
features of their domestic policies, and to indicate, the steps which 
they are taking toward the achievement of the objectives laid 
down. Even on this basis it should be possible to make a start in 
coordinating production toward the objective of an expanding 
pattern of world agricultural production, distribution, and con- 
sumption. After the methods and procedures are more fully de- 
veloped, the annual review will progressively become more 
effective. 

250. The great merit of this annual review will be that it will 
enable responsible officials of the member nations (a) to consider 
how well their respective national programs fit together into a 
coherent world picture and (b) to form an appreciation of how 
far changes might be needed in national programs or intergovern- 
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mental commodity operations to make them more consistent 
with one another. 


COUNCIL OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION— 
“WORLD FOOD COUNCIL” 


251. The Council of FAO should, as indicated in paragraph 
243, serve as a connecting link between policy discussions at the 
annual program reviews at each regular session of the FAO Con- 
ference. The Council’s discussions should provide member nations, 
both those participating and those receiving the record of its pro- 
ceedings, with an opportunity of reviewing current problems 
emerging between annual reviews. In the following paragraphs, 
therefore, we make recommendations as to the Council’s functions, 
membership, constitution, and procedure. 

252. The duty of the Council shall be (a) to keep under constant 
review matters within the competence of the annual program 
review as set out in paragraph 244 and (B) to tender advice on 
such matters to member governments of FAO, to intergovern- 
mental commodity councils or other commodity authorities and, 
through the Director-General, to other specialized international 
agencies. In order to execute these duties the Council will need, 
inter alia, to be empowered by the Conference: 


(1) To aid the Director-General and the FAO staff in preparing 
the Report and Agenda for the annual intergovernmental policy 
consultations, as outlined in paragraphs 244 to 250 above; 

(2) ‘To examine current developments in proposed and existing 
intergovernmental agricultural commodity arrangements, par- 
ticularly those developments affecting adequacy of food supply, 
utilization of food reserves and famine relief, changes in production 
or pricing policies, and special food programs for undernourished 
groups (as outlined in Chapter V). 

(3) To promote consistency and coordination of agricultural 
commodity policies, national and international, with regard to 
(a) overall FAO objectives, (b) the interrelationship of produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption, and (c) interrelationships of 
agricultural commodities; 
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(4) To initiate and authorize groups to study and investigate 
agricultural commodity situations which are becoming critical, and 
to propose appropriate action, if necessary, in accordance with 
Article I (2f) of the FAO Constitution. 

(5) To advise on emergency measures such as those relating 
to the export and import of materials or equipment needed for 
agricultural production in order to facilitate implementation of 
national programs; and, if necessary, to request the Director- 
General to submit such advice to appropriate member governments 
for action. 

(6) To consider any other matters, within its terms of reference, 
which may be submitted to it by its Chairman or the Director- 
General. 


253. Membership 


(1) The Council shall be a body consisting of representatives 
of eighteen member nations of the FAO, elected by the Conference. 
Nations shall be eligible for reelection. Ten members shall consti- 
tute a quorum. The Director-General shall be a member ex officio, 
but without vote. 

(2) The following specialized intergovernmental agencies 
should be invited to send representatives: 

International Labor Organization 

World Health Organization 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
International Monetary Fund 

Until such time as the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion (ITO) is established, the Economic and Social Council should 
be invited to send two representatives, one of whom would speak 
especially for the Preparatory Committee on Trade and Employ- 
ment (ITO). After the ITO is established, the Economic and 
Social Council should be invited to send one representative, and 
the ITO one. These various representatives should take full part 
in discussion, but without vote. 

(3) Each government member of FAO not represented on the 
Council should be entitled to send one observer to attend the 
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Council with a right to submit memoranda, to participate in the 
discussions if invited to do so by the Council, but without vote, 

(4) The Council should be authorized to invite governments 
who are not members of the Council and also intergovernmental 
commodity organizations to submit memoranda or appoint repre- 
sentatives to participate in the discussions of particular items in 
which they have a special interest. 

(5) In order to secure consideration of views of all interests 
that are concerned in the work of the Council, the Council should 
be authorized to ascertain the views of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers, the International Cooperative 
Alliance, the World Federation of Trade Unions, and any other 
nongovernmental organization with which FAO may establish 
relationship, in accordance with the Copenhagen resolution on 
“Relationship with International Nongovernmental Organiza- 
tions.” 

Chairman 

254. A Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall be elected by the 
Council from its own members at its first session, and annually 
thereafter. They shall hold office until the conclusion of the next 
annual session of the FAO Conference. If the individual officers 
elected to these offices cannot be present at any meeting, a tem- 
porary chairman shall be elected by the members of the Council 
from among its members present. If other persons are designated by 
their governments to replace the Chairman or Vice-Chairman as 
their representatives on the Council, a new election shall be held 
by the Council to replace them. 


Meetings 


255. Ihe Council shall meet as required, and at least twice 
between the annual sessions of the FAO Conference. The Council 
shall in addition normally meet immediately prior to the annual 
session of the FAO Conference in order to consider the Director- 
General’s annual report on programs, to consider the agenda for 
these aspects of the Conference’s work and itself to prepare, if it 
so desires, a report for the Conference. The Council will meet on 
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the call of its Chairman or of the Director-General, or on request 
submitted in writing to the Director-General by not less than five 
member nations of FAO. The cost of attendance of members at 
these meetings shall be borne by the governments which they 
represent. 


256. Methods of Operation 


(1) The Director-General in consultation with the Chairman 
of the Council shall prepare a draft agenda based upon documen- 
tation prepared by him and circulate it to all members of FAO 
in advance of the meeting together with accompanying documen- 
tation. The Council shall make provision for keeping all member 
nations of FAO informed of the Council’s activities. 

(2) The Director-General shall provide a full-time Secretary to 
the Council whose duties shall include insuring continuity during 
the intervals between the meetings of the Council, and the Director- 
General shall assign staff and provide other services to the Council 
in the same manner as to the annual sessions of the Conference. 
This procedure will aid full integration and collaboration between 
the work of the Council and the regular work of FAO. It is im- 
portant also for the Secretary of the Council to keep continuously 
in touch with intergovernmental commodity councils or study 
groups and with relevant United Nations agencies. 


AMENDMENT TO FAO CONSTITUTION AND RULES OF PROCEDURE 


257. The Commission has examined its recommendations re- 
garding the annual program review and the World Food Council 
in the light of the Constitution and the Rules of Procedure of 
FAO. We believe that procedural arrangements for the annual 
program review can be covered by minor changes in the Rules of 
Procedure of FAO. On the other hand, the proposal for a World 
Food Council may involve constitutional amendments. Such con- 
stitutional amendments require 120 days’ notice before they can 
be considered and voted on at a Conference. Consideration may 
need to be given to the position of the Executive Committee of 
FAO at the same time that any action is taken to establish the 
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proposed World Food Council. We suggest that the Director- 


General should, in conjunction with the Executive Committee or 
appropriate member governments, arrange for the preparation of 
any necessary draft amendments to the FAO Constitution or 
Rules of Procedure, with a view to their submission in time for 
their consideration at the next session of the Conference. 


OTHER TRANSITIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 


258. In the meantime the Commission suggests that the Director- 
General of FAO should make the necessary arrangements to 
insure that the first annual program review, as outlined in para- 
graphs 244 to 250, can be effectively conducted at the 1947 
regular session of the FAO Conference. For this purpose it will 
be desirable to request member governments to submit reports on 
their programs to FAO in due time. Further, FAO should maintain 
contact with, and obtain reports from, intergovernmental commod- 
ity councils and study groups and from the International Emergency 
Food Council, and, in the case of important products not covered 
by councils or study groups, should prepare analyses of the 
situation. 


CONCLUSION 


259. With the submission of our report we feel that we have 
fulfilled our terms of reference and discharged the duties imposed 
upon us by the Copenhagen Conference. The Commission there- 
fore now adjourns, subject to reconvening on call of the Director- 
General after consultation with the governments concerned. 

260. In transmitting our report to the Director-General of FAO 
for circulation to governments and United Nations agencies, we 
desire to emphasize that these proposed enlargements in the 
activities and organization of FAO are mainly directed toward 
helping governments to help themselves and toward wide and 
frequent intergovernmental consultation, without, however, dimin- 
ishing the fundamental duty of FAO to provide technical informa- 
tion and advice. They have in our view the great merit that they 
do not create any new specialized international agency, they do 
not create any division of international responsibility, but they do 
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place firmly upon FAO and upon national governments the duty 


tor- 
a of putting into effect the objectives of the Copenhagen proposals. 
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UNITED STATES DELEGATION STATEMENTS 
IN THE FAO PREPARATORY COMMISSION! 


Following are excerpts from the three most important statements 
made on behalf of the United States delegation, during the delibera- 
tions of the FAO Preparatory Commission. 


STATEMENT BY THE Honoras_e Norris E. Dopp, 
UNpER SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE” 


May I, at this early stage of the Commission’s deliberations, 
take the opportunity to put before you certain general views. of 
the United States Government on the subject matter of our work. 

The Government of the United States firmly supports the 
objectives, as agreed upon at the recent Conference of the FAO 
in Copenhagen, of raising the peoples’ diet to a health standard 
and of stabilizing agricultural prices at levels fair to both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

In our view, these two major objectives are interrelated. The 
achievement of better nutrition—and of higher living standards in 
general—would result in increased demands for food as well as 
for other agricultural products. But to bring about the shifts and 
expansion in agricultural production necessary to satisfy such 
increased demands, producers need to have more assurance than 
they have had in the past of fair and reasonably stable returns. 

In our opinion, these objectives cannot be achieved by unilateral 
action on the part of different countries. In fact, such individual 
national actions might well, in many cases, impede the attainment 
of the objectives agreed upon at Copenhagen. 

Therefore, if we are agreed as to the importance of these 
objectives and the need for international action to achieve them, 
the question is what kind of international action? That is, in 
essence, the problem with which this Commission has to deal. 

In regard to this problem, the United States Government wishes 


1 Report of the United States delegation to the FAO Preparatory Com- 
mission and proposals for amendment of the constitution will be found in 
State Department Publication 2826. 

2 Made at the opening session of the Preparatory Commission. 
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at the outset to call attention to the fact that it has recently put 
forward certain proposals directed toward the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization and that these proposals are now 
being studied by another international body in London. 

In putting forward its suggestions for an International Trade 
Organization, the Government of the United States has had in 
mind the importance of securing—with the help of reduction in 
trade barriers and of other measures—a world-wide expansion in 
employment, production, trade, and consumption. 

We consider that action toward this end is of fundamental 
importance to the achievement of the objectives which this Com- 
mission is considering. Without such an expansion of employ- 
ment, production, trade and consumption, it will not be possible 
to raise the levels of nutrition of the peoples of this earth to a 
health standard. Nor will it be possible to maintain agricultural 
prices at fair levels. . . . 

The ITO proposals clearly recognize the possibility, in fact the 
probability, that in the case of some commodities, especially 
agricultural ones, there will arise special problems which cannot 
be dealt with by the normal play of competitive forces. For this 
reason, there has been included in these proposals a separate 
chapter which provides that such problems shall be dealt with by 
commodity agreements among the various nations interested in the 
respective commodities as exporters or importers. 

Commodity agreements of this kind would be a useful instru- 
ment for regulating production, trade, and prices. They would 
permit different approaches to the solution of the problems of the 
various commodities. They could include arrangements for a dis- 
position of surpluses of exporting countries in a manner that would 
facilitate the raising of the levels of nutrition in low-income 
countries. 

It is the considered view of the United States Government that 
the ITO proposals provide a useful starting point for the delibera- 
tions of this Commission. We hope that they will receive careful 
consideration. 

I should like now to suggest another line of investigation, 
which we believe might be fruitfully pursued by this Commission. 
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I have already referred to the existence of unilateral governmental 
programs affecting agriculture. I ask each delegate here to consider 
the situation in his own country, and his observation of the de- 
velopments in other countries. Is it not true that these national 
governmental programs have been and are being developed with 
very little reference to the programs and policies of other countries? 
Then some countries also are developing national nutrition pro- 
grams related to their agricultural programs. Here, too, there is 
need for international cooperation and consultation. 

FAO is the logical agency to take the lead in bringing about 
such cooperation and consultation among the various countries. 

Over a period of time, consultation and cooperation among the 
nations in the framing of their individual policies and programs 
relating to agriculture and nutrition could aid significantly in 
achieving the objectives agreed upon in Copenhagen. 

Specifically we have in mind the agricultural and nutritional 
research programs and the programs for the utilization of the 
results of such research, by educational and other means, for the 
improvement, adjustment, and expansion of production and for 
the betterment of the diets of low-income groups. 

Attention needs to be given also to programs that might be 
established within the various countries for the purpose of securing 
a balanced development of their economies as a whole. In the 
pursuit of these programs, there are available also the services of 
other international agencies such as the Economic and Social 
Council and its commissions, the International Bank and Fund, 
and the International Labor Office. 

As part of its specific task this Commission will wish to study 
the world market outlook for agricultural staples. In so doing it 
will, in our opinion, conclude that world agricultural production is 
likely to be substantially above the prewar level when agriculture 
has been rebuilt in the areas which were severely affected by the 
impact of war. 

It will also want to consider the actual production programs of 
various countries. It is likely to find, in the face of the prospect 
for larger agricultural production a few years hence, that national 
agricultural programs in importing countries may be leading to a 
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reduction in the world’s import trade, while the programs in 
exporting countries may be tending toward an increase in ex- 
portable supplies. As a result prices of agricultural products may 
continue to vary greatly from country to country, and there may 
develop a strong tendency in the direction of burdensome surpluses 
in the exporting countries. 

Having in mind these problems and their effect on food and 
agriculture, I would like to put before you certain considerations 
regarding the World Food Board proposals. 

First, we consider it doubtful whether a World Food Board or 
any similar device would, by itself, be adequate to deal with the 
effect that widespread government intervention threatens to have 
upon the agricultural demand and supply situations over the 
world once the present emergency has come to an end. 

Second, we consider it doubtful whether any combination of 
buffer-stock and surplus-disposal operations which contemplates 
the establishment of a two-price system can be operated success- 
fully without quantitative controls of supply. In our view such 
controls are not adequately provided for. 

Third, there is the fact that price, production, and distribution 
problems differ greatly between different commodities and at 
different times. An overall body, such as the proposed World 
Food Board, would not suffice for dealing effectively with these 
so different and rapidly changing problems, which ought to be 
dealt with, by special negotiations, commodity by commodity. 

Fourth, Governments are unlikely to place the large funds 
needed for financing such a plan in the hands of an international 
agency over whose operations and price policy they would have 
little direct control. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. L. A. WHEELER® 
.... We are dealing here with the methods or techniques 
for international cooperation for greater stability in prices of 
agricultural products. 


3 Statement on Item 3 of the Agenda of Committee II, Methods and Tech- 
niques of Price Stabilization, November 25, 1946. 
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We believe that this is important in view of the discussions that 
have been going on in the London Preparatory Committee for the 
International ‘rade Organization. 

That Committee has been discussing, in a certain section of its 
work, the question of international commodity arrangements, 
From its point of view, serious instability of prices of primary 
products, agricultural as well as nonagricultural, would present 
an obstacle to the achievement of the objectives of the ITO 
Charter. Actions of individual governments to mitigate such in- 
stability might create friction and frustrate the objective of ex- 
pansion of international trade. 

. . . » We agree with the objective of expanding production of 
agricultural products in order to meet the real human needs for 
nutrition as well as for other things such as clothing made from 
agricultural products. But we do suggest most earnestly that in 
order to achieve that kind of expansion of production it is abso- 
lutely essential that farmers have more assurance than they have 
had in the past as regards the level of prices which they may 
receive. 

The general position of the delegation of the United States . .. 
is that we do not reject any of the methods enumerated for con- 
sideration in this item of the agenda, but we do believe that they 
must be utilized within a framework of multilateral cooperation. 
Second, they must be applied on a commodity basis. Third, they 
must be negotiated pursuant to an agreed set of rules and principles. 

The delegation of the United States advocates the technique of 
international commodity agreements to achieve the objective of 
greater price stability. I should like in this connection to make 
two points as clear as possible. 

In the first place, in advocating the technique of international 
commodity agreements, we are not thinking in terms of restricting 
production in order to maintain the highest possible price. We 
rather look upon this technique as a method of regulating the 
expansion of production throughout the world in line with the 
actual needs of the world. In other words, we look upon it as a 
technique to bring about a balance between the interests of pro- 
ducers and the interests of consumers. 
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The second point is that we do not believe this technique is 
applicable to a large list of commodities. We believe that it may 
in fact have to be confined to a relatively limited list. 

] am not attempting here today to say just how long the list 
should be, but we would suggest that such commodities as wheat 
and sugar, for which the demand is—we will, I think, all agree— 
relatively inelastic and which are nonperishable or relatively 
nonperishable, would cei tainly find themselves on such a list. 

Now I come, Mr. Chairman, to a specific proposal on the part 
of the delegation of the United States. It will be recalled by 
members of the Committee that the leader of the United States 
delegation, Mr. Dodd, indicated in a statement at the second 
plenary session that the suggested Charter for an International 
Trade Organization, especially Chapter VI, would provide a good 
starting point for the discussions of the Commission. 

The first provision which I wish to refer to is that any member 
of the International ‘Trade Organization having substantial inter- 
ests in production, consumption or trade in a particular com- 
modity should be entitled to participate in an international dis- 
cussion connected with it. 

The second is that members agree not to enter into agreements 
involving the regulation of production, trade and prices except 
after: (1) an investigation of the root causes of the problem; (2) 
a determination that a burdensome surplus has developed or is 
expected to develop, or a determination that widespread unem- 
ployment has developed or is expected to develop; (3) formula- 
tion and adoption by the members of a program of economic 
adjustment looking toward the solution of the problem within the 
time limits of the agreement. 

Chapter VI also lays down certain principles and requirements 
governing the operation of commodity agreements. The first, and 
to my mind by far the most important of those principles, is that 
there should be equal representation of the interests of importing 
and exporting countries in the negotiation and in the operation of 
such an agreement. 


These are the two principles which I wish to reiterate—equal 
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representation of producers and consumers, or as I just put it, 
importing and exporting countries, and second, special stress on 
the operation of agreements on methods of expanding consumption, 

I should like to refer at this point, Mr. Chairman, to one im- 
portant modification that has been made at London in the suggested 
Chapter VI as submitted by the United States delegation to the 
[TO Preparatory Committee. It has been agreed to include as 
one of the objectives of international commodity agreements under 
Chapter VI the objective of price stabilization. I submit that this 
is a very significant development, from the point of view of the 
work of this Committee and from the point of view in particular 
of our examination of Item 3 of the agenda. 

In presenting the principles and procedures embodied in Chapter 
VI, we recognize that this chapter as it is written does not con- 
sider detailed methods and techniques for price stabilization in the 
same way as the problem is presented to this Committee. . . . 

To be a little more specific, the United States delegation is quite 
willing to consider, for instance, the technique of buffer stocks or 
some equivalent provision for reserve stocks in connection with 
commodity agreements. We are quite prepared to consider the 
tole that long-term contracts or bulk purchases might play in the 
implementing of commodity agreements, and finally, we are quite 
prepared to consider provisions for relief distribution or surplus 
disposal. We are quite willing to consider such operations in 
connection with particular agreements. 

I come now to the matter of our views as to timing. I listened 
with a great deal of interest at an earlier session of this Committee 
to a statement made by our friend the head of the delegation of 
India. If | remember correctly, the statement suggested that there 
were no surpluses of food in prospect for many years to come. I 
suggested at the time that we do not consider that conclusion 
justified. I wish to reemphasize that point of view at this moment. 
We cannot agree that surpluses—disturbing surpluses from the 
point of view of surplus-producing countries—are not in prospect 
for many years. We believe that they may very well be just 
around the corner. 

I would like to indicate why we think this may be the case. It 
grows very largely out of conditions arising out of the war. It can 
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be said that scarcities arising out of war breed surpluses in post- 
war years. I should like to draw your attention just for one 
moment to what happened after the first World War. Repre- 
sentatives of many countries here will remember what happened, 
for example, in the cases of wheat and sugar. The production of 
both of these commodities in the first World War was greatly 
expanded during the war and in the years immediately after, for 
the simple reason that the ordinary suppliers, particularly in the 
importing countries, were out of business for a long period of 
time and production was increased in the exporting countries to 
make up for that fact. For that reason, I suggest that sugar and 
wheat in particular were economic casualties of World War I. 
Now in the recent war there has been precisely the same kind 
of development. To meet the needs of the world, there has been a 
very great expansion in certain commodities—not so much wheat 
and sugar, perhaps, in this war as other commodities—because 
some of the sources that ordinarily supplied large quantities were 
out of business. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is conspicuously true in the case of fats and oils. As regards rice, 
I can say that there has been an enormous development in the 
Western Hemisphere, enormous relative to what this area has 
produced before. I do not suggest that there would need to be a 
surplus of rice in the light of the real needs for rice and particularly 
very close to where most of the rice is grown. I suggest, however, 
that unless something is done in the line of international coopera- 
tion, it would be not at all surprising to see before very many years 
a surplus of rice from, shall we say, the commercial point of view. 
In addition to these considerations of dislocation of production 
arising out of war there is another development to which we 
should give some attention. I refer to the many, the very many, 
unilateral actions and unilateral commitments, particularly as 
regards agricultural policy, and also to a considerable number of 
bilateral commitments that are being entered into and have been 
entered into in recent years. I refer to such things as price guaran- 
tees in individual countries. I refer to bilateral bulk sales arrange- 
ments. Now those, I suggest, are manifestations of the idea—and 
it is an idea prevalent throughout the world—that there is likely 
to be a reckoning before long. As distinct from what was done 
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after World War I, governments have this time decided to do 
what they could to protect the position of their individual pro- 
ducers when this day of reckoning comes. 

I only want to point out that all these unilateral and bilateral 
arrangements are, as one may say, inward—and not outward— 
looking. They are looking inward toward a particular situation in 
particular countries and not toward the world situation and world 
needs. We believe, Mr. Chairman, that they may very well be: 
come a source of serious friction in international economic rela- 
tions unless some means of dealing with them can be found. 

I wish to pass now to certain concrete proposals regarding 
recommendations that may be made by this Committee. We put 
these forward as suggestions for careful consideration of the 


Committee. 


First, multilateral consideration of particular commodity situations 
should be accelerated, especially of those situations which are likely to 
give us the most difficulty in the postwar years. 

Second, in connection with such an accelerated program of joint consul- 
tation, nations should use as a guide the principles embodied in the chapter 
on commodity arrangements of the draft ITO Charter as worked out in 
London. 

Third, in the interests both of expediting and of coordinating such 
multilateral consultation, the Committee should recommend to the Com- 
mission and the Commission consider recommending to the FAO and to 
governments that an Interim Coordinating Committee on International Com- 
modity Agreements be established. 

Fourth, this coordinating committee should be composed of three mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations as 
follows: (1) the Executive Secretary of the International Trade Organiza- 
tion Preparatory Commission to serve as Chairman; (2) a member 
nominated by the Food and Agriculture Organization to represent the 
interests of agricultural primary products; and (3) a member selected 
at the discretion of the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
represent the interests of nonagricultural primary products. 

Fifth, such a Committee, if established, should be instructed to arrange 
for regular consultation with the respective chairmen of all the inter- 
governmental commodity councils, committees, study groups or other 
bodies concerned with work which may lead to the establishment of 
intergovernmental commodity agreements of the kind contemplated by 
Chapter VI of the ITO Charter. 
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STATEMENT BY THE HonoraB_e Norris E. Dopp‘ 


In this statement, we want to bring forward for your consider- 
ation our ideas as to the direct national and international action 
which is possible upon the problem of hunger among those whose 
diets most desperately need improving—the vulnerable groups in 
all countries. We believe that international commodity agreements 
can be used as weapons in such a direct attack upon malnutrition 
and the starvation which has too often accompanied catastrophe 
due to drought, flood, pestilence and war. We envisage FAO as 
playing an essential part in bringing these weapons to bear. 

The instruction of the FAO Conference, as we understand it, 
was simply to find the most practicable methods by which the 
accepted objectives could be reached. The practicability of the 
methods must take into account the present state of the world, 
the attitudes and current difficulties of governments, and the 
workability of methods and techniques of existing international 
organization. We have tried to keep these in mind. We believe 
that the proposals which we have brought before the Commission, 
with those I am about to make in more detail, do represent a 
rounded-out, practicable, method of advancing toward the ob- 
jectives which we all accepted at Copenhagen. 

I shall not attempt, in this statement, to lay before you the 
details of this proposal, inasmuch as we have presented them in 
greater detail in a Commission document. I must be very clear 
about one point in putting forward our suggestions. The work of 
this Commission must, of course, be referred to the FAO member 
governments. Provisions which might be made parts of inter- 
national commodity agreements must be negotiated in the future, 
and the agreements in turn referred to the participating govern- 
ments. None of us has authority to commit his government in any 
way at this time. 

We can say, however, that we are prepared to recommend to the 
Congress and the Executive branch of our Government that the 


4 Made before the Joint Meeting of Committees I and II, Supplemental 
Food Programs for Vulnerable Groups, December 20, 1946. 
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United States undertake action along the lines we are suggesting 
here, should this be acceptable to this Commission. 

I have said that this statement concerns direct attacks which 
we think can be made upon insufficient diets through what the 
precise language of conferences calls supplemental food programs 
for vulnerable groups. 

Hunger has no particular respect for geography. In the United 
States, where generally speaking we feel secure in an ample food 
supply, we are painfully aware that we have malnourished people. 
In regions where, generally speaking, there is not enough food to 
maintain an average health-standard diet for all the people, it is 
fortunately true that some people are well-fed. It is people who 
are undernourished, not regions. 

Let us speak, therefore, in terms of hungry people, not in terms 
of regions or countries. We must, at the same time, approach this 
from the standpoint of responsible governments of people, and in 
terms of the development of resources to feed people adequately. 

Let us speak first of what nations may themselves do for the 
groups of their people who are vulnerable to hunger. Some countries 
usually have a sufficient food supply to provide an average health- 
standard diet for their populations. This is the result of a combina- 
tion of surplus production, advanced technology of production and 
distribution, or a favorable foreign exchange position. Yet in such 
countries, there are people who do not share in the general well- 
being, and who are vulnerable to hunger. 

We recognize that the ‘established customs of producing, 
processing, distributing and utilizing food vary widely from one 
country to another. Therefore, programs which work very well 
in one country may not be applicable without change in another. 
We do not wish to hold up the School Lunch, Food Stamp, Direct 
Relief Distribution and similar programs which the United States 
has used as complete or perfect answers. The United States 
Government will endeavor to develop new and better approaches 
to this problem to the end that all the people of this country may 
have nutritionally adequate diets. We recognize that the reports 
of other members of this Commission, based on their own ex- 
periences, contain very valuable suggestions along this line. We 
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believe that further development will grow from the exchange of 
information about such programs. 

There are countries in which the food supply is usually insuf- 
ficient to provide an average health-standard diet for the popula- 
tion, as a result of a combination of deficit production, undeveloped 
technology of production and distribution, or an unfavorable 
foreign exchange position. 

In such circumstances, the real hope of bringing the average 
diet up toward a health standard begins with an attack upon the 
underlying causes of insufficient food supply for the area as a 
whole. 

Even in such circumstances, there are immediate measures 
which can be applied to improve the diets of vulnerable groups. 
These measures would have to be devised after study of the 
particular circumstances. However, we think that some general 
recommendations by this Commission would be apropos in such 
cases. 

First, FAO should assist member governments of countries in 
this category to devise immediate measures applicable to their 
own circumstances. Second, FAO should keep the question before 
national authorities by especially requesting report upon such 
immediate measures in the annual reports of member governments. 

Finally, with respect either to countries having a sufficient, or 
an insufficient, food supply, we believe that the annual consultation 
among responsible national agricultural and nutritional officials, 
which we have suggested, will be a valuable means of stimulating 
and developing supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups. 

Now I want to turn to the question of international aid to 
supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups. At Copen- 
hagen, the member governments of FAO accepted two objectives 
and agreed that international machinery was necessary to achieve 
them. The objectives are to raise diets to a health standard and to 
stabilize prices of agricultural commodities at levels fair to pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

We scarcely need to remind this commission that stabilization 
will also depend upon the successful stabilization of exchange rates 
under the Monetary Fund, the increased flow of international 
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investment funds under the leadership of the World Bank, and the 
expansion of world trade under the leadership of the ITO. 

To our minds, the acceptance of an objective means an obliga- 
tion to work actively and positively for its achievement. The 
obligation rests not alone upon either exporting or importing 
countries. It rests upon us all. 

We feel most strongly that if the exporting countries undertake 
the obligation of making the importing countries secure in ample 
supplies of food and other agricultural commodities, then it be- 
comes the obligation of the importing countries not to restrict 
markets by subsidizing their production of such commodities at 
uneconomic levels. 

‘We feel just as strongly that the cost involved in making avail- 
able ample supplies of agricultural commodities, including supplies 
for supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups, must not 
be charged to the farmers who grow the crops through prices 
beaten down by burdensome surpluses. The cost is an obligation 
to be shared in some degree by the countries, exporter or importer, 
which accepted the objectives of health-standard diets and stabil- 
ized prices. 

It may be argued that selling food at concession prices to support 
supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups in areas of 
insufficient total food supply will be at the cost of higher prices 
to commercial importers. To the extent that this may be true, it 
seems to us to be a way of discharging their obligation to share 
the costs of raising diets toward a health standard. 

There is another side to the argument, however. Many export- 
ing countries have in the past diverted from commercial markets 
considerable quantities of agricultural commodities. It is un- 
fortunately possible that exporting countries may aagin in the 
future deem it necessary to make grain into alcohol, subsidize its 
feeding to cattle, burn it as fuel, or restrict its production in order 
to realize for their farmers an acceptable price for the com- 
mercially-marketed portion of their crop. The result of this would 
certainly not be lower prices for importing countries, nor would it 
be more food for the malnourished. 

We would like, therefore, to suggest that this Commission 
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recommend to FAO, and FAO to member governments and 
appropriate international agencies, the nature of provisions de- 
signed to help improve the diets of vulnerable groups, for con- 
sideration by the parties to commodity agreements concluded 
within the framework of the draft [TO Charter. 

We visualize international aid in the form of food supplies 
supporting supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups as 
being appropriate in two kinds of situations. 

First, areas where famine is not usually experienced may suffer 
catastrophe which destroys production and exhausts reserves, so 
that an acute temporary food shortage results. Such areas normally 
provide themselves with food, including supplies imported and 
paid for through normal commercial channels. In the emergency, 
the national government may well undertake to protect vulnerable 
groups through supplemental food programs such as school feeding 
or community kitchens. 

In such circumstances, when FAO certified to the need of the 
special food program and the International Monetary Fund 
certified that the position of the government was such as to require 
international aid, food might be furnished either free or upon 
concessional terms, for the duration of the emergency. 

Second, international aid would be appropriate in areas where a 
major part of the population suffers chronic malnutrition, accom- 
panied by recurring famine, and where long-term programs 
looking toward permanent solution of the underlying causes of 
malnutrition are being undertaken. 

In such circumstances, when FAO certified to the need of a 
special food program, and appropriate findings as to the long- 
term program were forthcoming, food might be furnished upon 
concessional terms. The aid should taper off and terminate as the 
ability of the area to sustain its own food programs increased. 

In either case, the national government concerned should under- 
take substantial contributions to the special food program, and the 
supplemental food supplied should be a net addition to the diets of 
the beneficiaries, not a substitution for purchases which they 
would otherwise make. In either case, the benefits should be con- 
fined to members of truly vulnerable groups. 
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I would like to summarize as follows the provisions for Sup- 
plemental food programs which should be considered in connection 
with international commodity agreements. 

First, the intent should be that during the term of the agreement 
there would be available at a minimum enough of the commodity 
for ample and expanding normal commercial consumption, normal 
commercial working stocks, and an earmarked quantity for 
relief—gratis if necessary—in case of catastrophe. Further ac- 
cumulations which occurred or were anticipated over and above 
these needs should be considered available to meet obligations 
which the parties to an agreement might undertake in connection 
with supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups under 
long-term development programs. 

Second, all or any number of the exporting countries party to 
an agreement should be permitted to export such excess supplies 
on concessional terms to support supplementary food programs 
for vulnerable groups, such exports to be considered as outside 
export quotas which might pertain to commercial exports. These 
supplies should be offered on a substantially equal basis to all 
countries complying with the principles of international aid to 
supplementary food programs. The agreement should either pro- 
vide for the concessional terms, or provide a method for prompt 
negotiation of concessional terms when occasion arose. Such 
provisions would be necessary to protect other provisions of 
commodity agreements. 

Third, compensatory features should be considered. For example, 
vulnerable groups may need milk in order to balance diets, which 
the country cannot furnish because it cannot afford to reduce 
production of grain for direct human food use. The proposal is 
that food exporting countries temporarily furnish enough more 
grain to compensate for grain yield lost to direct human food use 
by shifting of acreage into production of milk actually furnished 
to vulnerable groups. 

Fourth, we think it may be possible to extend to a limited num- 
ber of perishable commodities the essential principles of inter- 
national aid to supplemental food programs for vulnerable groups 
which have been outlined, in such a manner as to assist at the same 
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time in stabilizing supplies and prices in situations of expected 
oversupply. We recommend that the Commission study both the 
price stabilization and the nutritional possibilities. 

In closing, I would like to say that the suggestions made by 
Sir John Orr, Director-General of FAO, at the Copenhagen Con- 
ference have clearly been the inspiration of the work of this 
Commission. The goal upon which he set our eyes had been a 
hope in the heart of the world. Sir John made us see it clearly and 
so we have taken it for a reality that can be reached if we will. The 
world will long remember his service. It will as long remember 
the work of this Commission, if we will press forward to com- 
plete the task which has been so hopefully carried forward here. 
We of the United States delegation believe that we can and will. 
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PROPOSAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
FOR AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS! 


The proposal of the United States Government for amendment 
of the Constitution? of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations has been submitted to the Director-General 
for circulation to member governments, and will be considered, 
together with similar proposals from the governments of Australia 
and the United Kingdom at the Third Session of the Conference. 

A. It is proposed that Article V be amended to read as follows: 


Article V—(The Council) 


1. The Conference shall elect a Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization consisting of representatives of eighteen 
member nations of the Organization. The tenure and other condi- 
tions of office of the members of the Council shall be subject to 
rules to be made by the Conference. 

2. The Conference may delegate to the Council such powers as 
it may determine, with the exception of powers set forth in 
paragraph 2 of Article II, Article IV, paragraph 1 of Article VII, 
Article XIII and Article XX of this Constitution. 

3. The Council shall appoint its Chairman and other officers 
and, subject to any decisions of the Conference, shall adopt its 
own rules of procedure. 

B. It is proposed that Article VII, paragraphs 2 and 3 be 
amended to read as follows: 


Article VII—(The Director-General) 


2. Subject to the general supervision of the Conference and the 
Council, the Director-General shall have full power and authority 
to direct the work of the Organization. 





1 April 23, 1947. 
2 The Constitution is printed in International Conciliation, No. 412, and im 
Department of State, Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1554. 
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3. The Director-General or a representative designated by him 
shall participate, without the right to vote, in all meetings of the 
Conference and of the Council and shall formulate for considera- 
tion by the Conference and the Council proposals for appropriate 
action in regard to matters coming before them. 


The United States Government proposal to amend Article V of 
the FAO Constitution and to make the necessary consequential 
amendment in Article VII would result in transforming the 
Executive Committee of FAO from a body composed of persons 
selected in an individual capacity to a body known as the Council 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization—(FAO), composed of 
representatives of member governments. The proposal is in general 
accord with the recommendations of the FAO Preparatory Com- 
mission on World Food Proposals, particularly as set out in 
Chapter 7 of that Report. It is made because of the sincere con- 
viction of this government that such a step would greatly strengthen 
the FAO and would enable it to discharge more effectively its 
obligations. 


I. Organization and Functions of the Council of FAO 
It is proposed that the Council of FAO be composed of repre- 


sentatives of eighteen member nations of FAO. Details concerning 
the Council’s organization, meetings, terms of office, provision 
for the attendance of observers, and similar matters should be 
governed by rules to be made by the Conference, along lines 
indicated in paragraphs 251-256 of the Preparatory Commission 
Report. The Director-General should be entitled to attend all 
sessions of the Council, without vote. He would also be requested 
to supply the necessary secretarial assistance to the Council, both 
during and between sessions, from the Organization’s staff. It is 
the view of this government that the Council should be an integral 
part of the Organization, and should not be permitted to become 
a separate entity within the FAO. This was the clear intention of 
the Commission as this government understood it at the time. This 
government pointed out informally to the Secretariat that para- 
graph 256(2) of the Report appears to be inaccurately drafted on 
this point. 
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It is proposed that the Council exercise such powers and per- 
form such functions as the Conference may delegate to it. These 
would include the present functions of the Executive Committee 
which are concerned with the entire program of FAO in the field 
of food and agricultural policy. This government is studying 
various alternatives for continuing the functions of Financial Con- 
trol now exercised by the Executive Committee, and will include 
recommendations on this matter in proposed draft amendments to 
the Financial Regulations. 

This government considers that the recommendation of the 
FAO Preparatory Commission for an annual intergovernmental 
review and consultation on national agricultural and nutrition 
programs is an important one and should be adopted by the Con- 
ference. One of the major tasks of the Council would then be to 
assist the Director-General to prepare the Report and Agenda for 
the annual consultations. To do this, the Council would need to 
review and where appropriate make recommendations concerning 
technical developments in agriculture, nutrition, forestry, and 
fisheries; national and international programs and policies in food 
and agriculture; international trade problems affecting food and 
agriculture, including agricultural commodity problems; general 
economic development especially in relation to agricultural and 
nutrition policies; and methods by which the Organization may 
carry out its obligations in these fields. 

It is proposed that the functions of the Director-General remain 
as they now are except that his responsibilities will undoubtedly 
increase because of the enlarged activities which the Council may 
develop. 

The U. S. Government will submit to the Conference draft 
amendments to the Rules of Procedure and Financial Regulations, 
which will embody the above suggestions. 


Il. The Name 


The United States Government attaches considerable importance 
to the name Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization— 
(FAO) for two major reasons: 1) It is desired to emphassize by 
the name, as well as by any rules adopted, that the Council is an 
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integral part of FAO. It is the view of this government that the 
Council should be regarded as an extension of the Conference and 
responsible to it. Any name which indicates or implies an inde- 

ent status from FAO would not be favorably viewed by this 
government. 

2) Use of this name will emphasize that the Council will be 
concerned with consideration of all problems and questions within 
the scope of FAO, i.e. nonfood agricultural products, forests and 
forest products, and fisheries, as well as food products. 


Ill. Reasons for Proposed Recommendations 


The United States Government recommends that the Executive 
Committee be reconstituted as a Council of eighteen member 
governments for the following reasons: 

1. As recommendations of international organizations depend 
on member governments for their implementations, such recom- 
mendations should express not only desirable goals but goals 
practically attainable. Experience in many fields has demonstrated 
that governments are most likely to implement by national action 
those international recommendations which they themselves, or a 
representative body composed of governments, have had a hand 
in shaping. This is a major reason why the United States Govern- 
ment favors the establishment of a Council of government repre- 
sentatives. 

2. While all member governments participate annually in the 
formulation of recommendations which constiture FAO policy, 
events and conditions change and require constant survey, review 
and possible further recommendation. A body exercising powers 
delegated by the Conference, and acting on its behalf should re- 
flect as closely as possible the Conference itself. Rules to be made 
by the “Conference can provide for the selection of members of 
the Council in such a way that they will reflect in balanced fashion 
the interests of all the members of the Conference. 

3. The proposed Council of FAO should be attended regularly 
by representatives of all member governments elected to serve 
upon it. It has been demonstrated that, for unavoidable and often 
unexpected reasons, individuals selected to serve in their personal 
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capacity on the Executive Committee have been unable to attend 
meetings regularly. Under a system of personal selection, there 
cannot consistently be a provision for selection of a successor in 
case of sudden vacancy. On the other hand, a member nation 
elected to the Council could always insure the attendance of a 
representative at meetings of the Council. 

4. It is felt that experts serving in an individual capacity on a 
body such as the Executive Committee, which has policy functions 
of a nontechnical character, are placed in an anomolous situation, 
They often must consider their government’s official views on 
important policy matters, yet they have neither official responsi- 
bility to their governments, nor the benefit of official instructions 
from their governments. It is felt that the proposed change will 
help to remedy this situation. 

This government considers that there remains a large and 
important role to be played in the FAO by experts, selected in 
their individual capacity to advise the Organization on technical 
questions, including finance and administration, and it will wel- 
come the continued cooperation by such experts in the work of 


FAO. 
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RESOLUTION ON ESTABLISHING 

AN INTERIM COORDINATING COMMITTEE 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 

COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS’ 


Tue Economic AND SociaL CouncIL, 

Norinc that intergovernmental consultations are going forward 
actively with respect to certain internationally traded commodities, 
and 

ConsIDERING the significant measure of agreement regarding 
commodity problems and the coordination of commodity consulta- 
tions already reached both in the First Session of the Preparatory 
Committee on the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, and in the Preparatory Commission on World Food 
Proposals of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, 

RECOMMENDS that, pending the establishment of the Inter- 
national Trade Organization, Members of the United Nations 
adopt as a general guide in intergovernmental consultation or 
action with respect to commodity problems the principles laid 
down in Chapter VII as a whole, i.e. the chapter on the Report of 
the First Session of the Preparatory Committee of the United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Employment, although recog- 
nizing that discussions in future sessions of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference, as well as in the Con- 
ference itself, may result in modifications of the provisions relating 
to commodity problems, and 

Requests the Secretary-General to appoint an Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International Commodity Arrangements 
to keep informed of and to facilitate by appropriate means such 
intergovernmental consultation or action with respect to com- 
modity problems, the Committee to consist of a Conference on 
Trade and Employment, a person nominated by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations to be concerned 
in particular with agricultural primary commodities, and a person 
to be concerned in particular with nonagricultural primary com- 

modities. 


1 Passed March 28, 1947. See Document E /PC /T /33 /35. 
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RESOLUTION ON TIMBER CONFERENCE 
TO BE CONVENED BY THE FOOD AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS’ 


Tue Economic AND SoctaL CouncIiL, 

Recocnizinc the seriousness of the present timber shortage 
which is delaying reconstruction and threatening economic re- 
covery in devastated countries, 

ConsIDERING the urgent need for international consultation with 
regard to this problem, 

ConsIDERING that in any immediate solutions which may be 
found, full consideration must be given to the long-range require- 
ments of a sound forest policy, 

Wetcomes the initiative taken by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations in calling an international 
timber conference to meet in Czechoslovakia on 28 April 1947; 

Nores with satisfaction the decision taken by the FAO that 
other conferences would be called in various parts of the world in 
1947, in order to consider this problem; 

Requests the Secretary-General to arrange for representation 
of the United Nations at the conference in response to the invita- 
tion of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, and 

Urces the Members of the United Nations to whose economy 
Europe’s production, import or export of forest products is im- 
portant, whether immediately or from the point of view of longer- 
range development of potential resources and consumption re- 
quirements, to participate in the timber conference. 


1 Passed March 29, 1947. 
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REPORT OF THE FAO MISSION FOR GREECE’ 


An important function of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
is to provide advisory services to member governments, upon 
request. The FAO Mission for Greece was the first such service 
provided to a member government. The following excerpts from 
the Report of the Mission summarize some of its most important 
recommendations. 


Tue Greek Mission’s Report iN Brier 


At the request of the Greek Government, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization sent a Mission to Greece in May, 1946, to 
study agriculture, fisheries, and related industries in that country 
and make recommendations for their rehabilitation and long-range 
development. 

Headed by Franklin S. Harris, President of the Utah State 
College of Agriculture, the Mission was the first sent by FAO to 
any country. It included experts from the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States of America—among the latter, two 
members who had spent much of their lives in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. A preliminary report of the principal findings and 
recommendations was submitted to the Copenhagen Conference 
of FAO in September, 1946. This volume represents the full 
report by the Mission, as approved when its members met in 
Washington early in November. 

The report is divided into two main sections. In the first, the 
major recommendations of the Mission are set out and explained. 
The second, which is more detailed, consists of appendices pre- 
pared by the various members of the Mission giving suggestions 
on problems of water resources, livestock, crops, soils, seed pro- 
duction, phytopathology, fisheries, and economic development. 

Specific recommendations of the Mission cover action on im- 
mediate problems and longer term measures to control and use 
water, improve methods in agriculture, forestry, and fisheries, and 


1 Copies of the complete report are available in limited quantities, at the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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provide for general economic and industrial development. These 
may be summarized briefly as follows: 


Immediate Problems 


Greece has resources and people capable of sustaining much 
higher productive levels than those so far attained. In spite of the 
efforts of the farmers and workers, and the help received from 
UNRRA, the war devastation in Greece has been only partly 
repaired, and the country is still far from being able to support 
its population. Vigorous efforts to deal with these immediate 
problems are essential before longer-range development measures 
can be successful. Special attention is called to the current food 
shortage; to the need for outside aid to maintain essential imports 
after UNRRA withdraws; to the necessity of continuing school 
meals and other special feeding programs for certain groups of 
the population; to the urgent need for rehabilitation of the pro- 
ductive apparatus of the country, especially of transportation 
facilities, industry, and agriculture; and to positive measures to 
prevent further inflation and to restore export sales and shipments. 


Water Utilization 


The report recommends a broad development of water resources, 
including drainage, flood control, irrigation, and hydroelectric 
projects. In the first few years, construction work should be 
completed on those projects which were started before the war, 
existing works should be put in good order, and the most readily 
available new smaller projects should be undertaken. Preparation 
should be made for the development of large multipurpose projects 
involving detailed engineering plans. These should be undertaken 
as promptly as technical and financial arrangements can be com- 
pleted. Completion of the full long-term program (which might 
require a decade or more) would make possible the irrigation of 
about one fifth of all the cropland in Greece and the development 
of as much hydroelectric power as that produced by the Boulder 
Dam project in the United States of America. This would give 
Greece an area suitable for the production of fruits, vegetables, 
and other intensive irrigated crops, about one third as large as the 
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irrigated land in the farms of California (U. S. A.), and would 
provide resources for a great expansion and modernization not 
only in agriculture but in industry. 


Measures to Improve Agriculture 


In making recommendations for the long-range development of 
Greek agriculture, the Mission points out that Greece is peculiarly 
dependent upon world-wide prosperity to enable her to increase 
the export of Greek products. Means to increase both the volume 
and quality of farm output per family are stressed. At present, the 
average yield of grain crops is only about one half to one third of 
the average yield in most countries of Europe. Greatly enlarged 
opportunities for nonfarm employment are needed to reduce the 
rural population, because even with full development of irrigation 
and of intensive agriculture Greece could not profitably support 
her present proportion of farm people. It is emphasized that this 
proposed shift to more intensive agriculture and larger farms, 
and from farming to other industries, should be brought about by 
gradual and voluntary action of the people, responding to improved 
opportunities made available to them, rather than by compulsory 
directives of the government. The long-term effects of greater 
industrialization on farm life would mean greatly improved 
standards of living for the farmers and workers alike. 

Proposed technical measures to improve agriculture, forestry, 
and fisheries cover a wide range of activities. The Mission advo- 
cates a reorganized Ministry of Agriculture to strengthen agri- 
cultural education and to promote increased research, relating it 
to practical problems; and to strengthen and intensify the exten- 
sion and advisory services to farmers. Recommendations on 
research outline a proposed reorganization of existing research 
facilities, and advocate the consolidation of research activities in 
two agricultural experiment stations. An intensive study must be 
made of such crop problems as seed production, cultivation 
practices, and the adaptability of labor-saving agricultural tools 
and machinery to conditions in Greece. Research in soils is greatly 
needed, and recommendations to supply needed fertilizers and 
develop soil conservation are included. 
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The Mission emphasizes that in view of the wide variations in 
types and kinds of soils in Greece, careful research should be 
conducted on the kind and varieties of plants that will thrive best 
in each kind of soil. For instance, in horticultural crops, certain 
kinds of trees, such as peaches, will not grow well on soils rich 
in calcium, while other soils, deficient in zinc or other minor 
elements, may be incapable of growing healthy orange or lemon 
trees. 

Vigorous extension propaganda is urgently needed to convince 
growers that an effective preserving and canning industry can be 
built up only on the basis of the production of first quality products 
derived from varieties specially selected for the purpose. The 
improved varieties selected should be planted in large enough units 
to make their commercial utilization for processing and shipping 
possible. The present multiplicity of varieties, especially in fruit 
crops, makes proper care impossible, and volume of production at 
any one time is insufficient for effective commercial processing or 
sale. 

Protection of the forest areas of Greece would prevent erosion 
and provide a source of valuable lumber as well as browsing for 
livestock. The Mission believes that a special Forestry Research 
Institute should be established and research in all phases of forestry 
strengthened. 

Research in livestock husbandry should be directed toward 
raising the low level of productivity of the livestock industry, by 
determining breeding, feeding, and management methods suitable 
to agricultural conditions in the country. These objectives could 
best be attained by establishing a new Animal Husbandry Institute 
at a main experiment station. Improved methods of production and 
better quality of livestock products for food or as raw material 
are stressed. Suggestions are also made for research in veterinary 
medicine. 

The Mission points out that Greece must have an adequate 
number of college trained workers, if the results of research are 
to be put into practice. Recommendations are made for the recog- 
nition of a faculty of agriculture by the universities, college edu- 
cation in home economics, and the placing of administrative 
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responsibility for all college education under the Ministry of 


Education. 

The inadequacy of guidance received by the farmer from govern- 
ment agencies is the subject of several recommendations to 
strengthen and improve the extension (advisory) services. Dis- 
semination of information through demonstrations, the press, 
radio talks, and motion pictures are advised wherever suitable. 
Attention is drawn to needed improvements in crop husbandry, 
the value of fertilizer demonstrations, and the desirability of 
introducing improved varieties of agricultural and horticultural 
crops. The Mission discusses the need for further study of artificial 
insemination as a means of livestock improvement before it is 
incorporated into the livestock program, and recommends the 
provision of free veterinary service as an essential part of the 
extension services. The Mission emphasizes that methods and 
equipment traditionally used by Greek farmers should be improved 
and modernized. 

The section on administrative and action programs recommends 
that the Ministry of Agriculture should assume responsibility for 
their supervision. Appropriate measures to control plant pests and 
animal diseases, and a system for the local control of grazing are 
proposed. While the Mission was not equipped to give specialized 
guidance on forestry problems, it makes general recommendations 
on immediate projects in reforestation and the adoption of a long- 
range program. In addition to the general technical recommenda- 
tions, the Mission notes several specific production policies de- 
sirable for particular crops or products, including raisins, currants, 
and wine. 

Fisheries 

Among the fisheries recommendations, the Mission advises 
placing the entire administrative responsibility for fisheries in the 
Ministry of Merchant Marine. Greece has need of a strong re- 
search and education program in fisheries, and the Mission makes 
several recommendations along this line, and for provision of 


improved facilities for marketing fish. Cooperatives of fishermen 
are in need of funds, and the Mission emphasizes the advantages 
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to Greece of increasing support of such cooperatives. Finally, a 
comprehensive review and modernization of legislation on the 
regulation of fisheries is necessary if Greece is to encourage the 
development of the industry. 


Economic Measures 


The Mission also proposes that the Greek Government provide 
increased technical and financial facilities for the cooperative 
movement. These would enable cooperatives to participate to a 
larger extent in farm and village improvements, in operating 
tractors, threshers, and other community equipment, in marketing 
and processing farm products, in establishing local industries, and 
in buying and distributing supplies. 

The report recommends that the work of the Agricultural Bank 
of Greece be correspondingly expanded and strengthened to assist 
cooperatives. While the Mission recommends measures for making 
cooperatives democratic and independent and placing them on a 
par with private industry, it opposes compulsory cooperatives or 
the use of cooperatives for public price support or commodity 
control measures. 

The study of methods to consolidate the strip system of cultiva- 
tion is proposed, as a means of reducing labor waste and inefficiency 
in use of tools or machines. 

Since agriculture cannot be greatly improved without concur- 
rent developments in the economy as a whole, the Mission also 
advocates general measures by the Greek Government to improve 
education, expand industry, and develop opportunities for emigra- 
tion to other countries. The main emphasis in dealing with the 
problems of the unemployed population and present inadequate 
resources of the country, is placed on intensification and modern- 
ization of agriculture, expansion of hydroelectric development, 
and extensive industrial development. This would make possible 
the employment of many more people in industry with a much 
smaller proportion remaining in agriculture than at present, @ 
great expansion in trade between Greece and other countries, and 
the attainment of levels of production and incomes double or 
triple those of prewar years. The Mission also recommends 
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reforms in the tax system to help provide needed buying power, 
and points out that reforms in civil service are essential to create 
and maintain a body of public leaders, administrators, technicians, 
and educators capable of carrying through a program such as that 
recommended. 

The Mission is aware that the Greek Government could not 
put all its recommendations into effect immediately. The problem 
of training the necessary professional and technical men and 
women is in itself a goal toward which Greece should aim over a 
number of years of development. The essential immediate measures 
outlined in the first section can be started at once, and subsequently 
as the available financial and other resources of the country in- 
crease, more and more of the objectives can be attacked. 


International Action 


To support the measures to be taken by the Greek Government, 
the Mission recommends action by FAO and other international 
agencies. In particular, it is recommended that a United Nations 
Advisory Mission for Greece be established, representing the 
Economic and Social Council, FAO, the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund, and other cooperating specialized international organizations, 
to give technical aid and advice to the government in carrying 
through the proposed program and expending the external loans 
involved. 

In addition to funds which may be obtained from reparation 
payments and special international loans for food and other im- 
mediate essential imports for consumption, the Mission recom- 
mends international loans for Greece to carry through the de- 
velopment program, starting with an initial commitment of a 
hundred million dollars for 1947-48. This loan would be available 
for the importation of materials, equipment, supplies, and services 
needed for rehabilitation and development of transportation and 
communications, of water and hydroelectric projects, of farms 
and marketing, and of private industries, in accordance with the 
program recommended to develop and modernize Greek agri- 
culture and industry. The Mission further recommends that sub- 
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sequent loans be considered to carry the program forward as 
rapidly as the initial funds are put to use. 

In its letter of transmittal, the Mission states that “if the Greek 
people can achieve national unity in attacking their problems, then 
the adoption of the measures outlined in our report will assist 
them to rehabilitate their national life and attain a standard of 
living more consistent with modern ideals.” 


PRoposALs FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


292. The steps that can be taken by Greece alone in carrying 
out a comprehensive, long-term development program will need 
support from abroad if they are to be effective. Some of this sup- 
port can come from Greeks living in other countries who have 
funds which they can invest, even at some present risk; and once 
greater stability has been attained, much can come from private 
investors in other countries, both as loans and as equity invest- 
ments. At the start, however, public international assistance will 
be needed, both to provide technical aid to Greece in getting the 
program started, and to help finance the program through the 
transitional stage until sufficient stability has been attained to 
continue it largely from private investment. Therefore, in addition 
to the international action stated or implied in previous recom- 
mendations, the Mission wishes to make the following proposals. 


Recommendation 86 
CONTINUATION OF ADVISORY SERVICES 


Pending the creation of a United Nations Mission to Greece, sug- 
ested below, it is recommended that FAO work out an agreement with 
UNRRA to continue temporarily the most important of its agricultural 
advisory services now functioning in Greece, to insure the continuation 
of these services without a break. 


293. The number of technical workers involved might be small, 
involving no duplication of services of the Greek Government. 
The fields for which expert advice might be continued include 
statistics, home economics and food management programs, live- 
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stock, pests, crop production and improvement, fisheries, and water 
control and soil conservation. 


Recommendation 87 
AID IN DEVELOPING SMALL INDUSTRIES 


It is recommended that FAO establish, at its headquarters, a small 
technical unit to aid relatively undeveloped countries such as Greece in 
the establishment of processing plants and other local industries fitted to 
their capacities, resources, and stage of technical development. When 
other international agencies are in a position to perform such a service, 
FAO should arrange with them for a proper division of activities in this 
field. 

294. The development of small industries fitted to local needs 
is one important phase of agricultural-industrial development. 
Research agencies in Greece have already given much attention to 
industries suited to Greek conditions. There are many oppor- 
tunities for the development in Greece of simple village industries 
such as the mixing of fertilizers or feed; the operation of cold- 
storage plants run by fuel instead of electricity; local water- 
powered plants to operate woodworking shops, and possibly small 
dynamos for village lighting; and the production of lignite-burning 
stoves or of lignite briquets to replace the use of manure for fuel. 
Plans for such plants of simple, inexpensive design have been 
developed by UNRRA for use in other countries, and engineering 
experts have been trained to serve as consultants in this work. 
Continuation of this technical service by FAO, to aid the develop- 
ment of similar work in Greece and other countries needing such 
aid, would be very desirable. 


Recommendation 88 


UNITED NATIONS ADVISORY MISSION 


It is recommended 

(a) That the Greek Government should request the Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations to arrange with interested specialized 
agencies to establish a United Nations Advisory Mission in Greece, to 
operate during the initial years of the development program. 

(b) That the proposed United Nations Advisory Mission should re- 
place all other international and foreign economic missions in Greece. 
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(c) That the United Nations Advisory Mission should have the duty 
of aiding and advising the Greek Government 


(i) in the preparation of specific technical plans and specifications for 
projects to be submitted to lending agencies for consideration by them as 
specific projects for financing under loans for items in the development 
program; , 

(ii) by providing technical aid and assistance in carrying out the gen- 
eral developmental program for Greece; 

(iii) in the development of specific programs and actions to put into 
effect the reforms of taxation and of the civil service and to aid in the 
development of measures to continue feeding programs for vulnerable 
groups, as recommended earlier; 

(iv) in such other ways as might be agreed upon between the Greek 
Government and the United Nations organizations concerned. 


295. In addition to the Economic and Social Council itself, a 
number of United Nations agencies might be interested in such a 
mission, including FAO, the International Bank, the Monctary 
Fund, the International Labor Office, the World Health Organi- 
zation, United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, the proposed International ‘Trade Organization, and 
other specialized agencies. By substituting such a single United 
Nations mission for existing economic and technical missions from 
individual foreign governments, all the foreign advisory service 
to the Greek Government would be unified in a single international 
group, which would in part be responsible to the Greek Govern- 
ment itself through its membership in the United Nations, the 
Economic and Social Council, and the various specialized agencies. 

296. One of the functions of the proposed Mission should be to 
work out arrangements to bring in teams of experts for limited 
periods to advise the Greek Government on special subjects such 
as fiscal or civil service reform, administrative reorganization, 
improvement of agricultural research, agricultural extension, agri- 
cultural statistics, general education, hydroelectric projects, irri- 
gation projects, geological surveys for dams and structures, of 
plans and layouts for industrial plants. In such cases the Mission 
would also work out arrangements with the Greek Government 
as to how the costs of these expert services should be paid. Where 
the technical advisory services were in connection with projects 
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for which international loans had been approved, they might be 
paid for from the loan. 

297. The United Nations Advisory Mission should, however, 
have no responsibility for certifying to lending agencies as to 
specific expenditures on approved projects. ‘This auditing function 
would obviously be a direct responsibility of the lending agencies 
themselves, under arrangements to be made directly between 
them and the Greek Government. 

298. The presence in Greece of a Mission composed of repre- 
sentatives of the specialized United Nations organizations would 
place at the disposal of the Greek Government an exceptionally 
valuable group of advisers on the main technical, cultural, and 
economic phases of the country’s life, all working toward the 
same basic objectives under unified direction and in close consulta- 
tion with one another. Moreover, the existence of such a Mission 
should increase the confidence felt by investing agencies to which 
the Greek Government might apply for loans for developmental 
purposes. Not only would such a Mission be in a position to give 
impartial friendly advice to the Greek Government in the de- 
velopment of the program, but it would also be in a position, if 
called upon by lending agencies, to report to them on the progress 
being made in carrying forward the general development program, 
and in pushing forward with the domestic reforms which have 
been recommended as basic to the success of the program as a 
whole. 

299. The proposed United Nations Advisory Mission would 
provide a continuing body on the spot to follow through and help 
the Greek Government carry into action the measures proposed, 
and to see that the financial help provided was used effectively and 
efficiently. It follows in some respects the form of international 
cooperation of the International Refugee Resettlement Com- 
mission, whose work in Greece after World War I was notably 
successful. The proposed Mission, however, would have advisory 
powers only, and would help the Greek Government to build up 
its own administrative and technical structure and to improve its 
ability to carry its own responsibility until it no longer needed 
such outside help. 
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Recommendation 89 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL AID 


The Mission finds: 

(a) That Greece will need an initial international loan for 1947-48 of 
at least a hundred million dollars if she is to begin the reconstruction and 
development program recommended by the Mission, and subsequent loans 
to carry the program forward on an expanding scale as rapidly as effective 
use is made of initial funds. 

(b) That, subject to revision in accordance with the speed with which 
the several programs develop, the funds might be allocated along the fol- 


lowing lines: 


(i) twenty million dollars for rehabilitation and development of rail- 
ways, ports, roads, and other transportation and communication facilities; 

(ii) twenty million dollars for engineering plans for, and repair and con- 
struction of, irrigation, drainage, flood control, and hydroelectric projects; 

(iii) thirty million dollars to the Agricultural Bank of Greece for fi- 
nancing farm and cooperative projects for farm livestock, equipment, 
wells and pumps, small farm and village water installations, processing and 
industrial plants, and imported technical services in connection therewith; 

(iv) ten million dollars for repair of existing private industrial installa- 
tions; and 

(v) twenty million dollars for reloan by the Bank of Greece and other 
financial institutions for development and expansion of Greek industrial, 
service, and tourist industries; 


(c) That these funds should be available to pay for imported equip- 
ment, and, during the first two years only, for imported food, clothing, 
and other materials equal to not more than one half the expenditure in 
Greece for local labor and materials on these projects. 

(d) That any loan for these purposes should be conditioned upon agree- 
ment by the Greek Government 


(i) to seek means to continue the special feeding program for vulnerable 
groups as recommended; 

(ii) to agree with the lending agency, from time to time, on the specific 
projects for which the loans would be expended; 

(iii) to consult and cooperate with the United Nations Advisory Mis- 
sion to Greece, proposed in Recommendation 88; and 

(iv) to carry through reforms in taxation, civil service, and agricultural 
administration as recommended in this report. 


The Mission therefore recommends that the Greek Government apply 
to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development or to other 
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public Siisatial agencies for loans alo: ong the lines suggested above, and 
recommends that FAO support this application. 


300. The amounts recommended for foreign loan would enable 
some of the most urgent remaining emergency rehabilitation to be 
done in the country’s transportation system and industrial plants, 
and would also make possible a substantial beginning on the 
development program during the next two years. Thereafter, an 
increasing proportion of the development expenditures could be 
covered from domestic sources not only for internal expenditures, 
but eventually possibly even for some imported goods. Also, as 
economic and social stability in the country are restored, and as 
administrative competence is increased, substantial amounts of 
private foreign financing should become available to help carry 
forward the development program, so that subsequent public 
international loans might be on a descending scale. To initiate the 
recovery, and to get sufficient enlarged productive capacity to 
have the development program begin to bear fruit in enlarged 
national production and income, substantial external loans from 
public financial institutions seem essential at the beginning. 

301. Special arrangements will be needed in the early years of 
the development program to make it possible to carry on capital 
construction without increasing the internal inflationary pressures. 
In the existing poverty of the country, expenditures for the creation 
of capital goods do not immediately create a corresponding increase 
in the goods currently produced and available for domestic pur- 
chase. Labor, cement, and gravel can be bought in Greece with 
drachmas, but when those drachmas are spent, they merely enlarge 
the demands on the preexisting stock of consumer goods. Not until 
some time later do the nev: capital facilities begin to increase pro- 
duction. For a time at least, food, clothes, and other consumer 
goods will need to be imported to satisfy the demands generated 
by expenditures in Greece for materials and labor, whether for 
reconstruction or for further development. After production begins 
to increase materially from the new facilities, and the inflationary 
pressures drop off, the foreign exchange loaned can be limited to 
foreign expenditures for imported equipment and technical services. 
302. One method of handling this difficulty would be to require 
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the contractors building the projects to pay their workers in 
considerable part in kind, furnishing them food and clothing im- 
ported with part of the borrowed foreign funds. This would prevent 
the foreign exchange from being diverted to paying for imports of 
luxury goods rather than necessities. 

303. In any case, a considerable part of the internal as well as 
all the external expenditures for capital projects—perhaps even 
larger than recommended in Recommendation 89 above—will need 
to be covered by foreign funds in the early years of the development 


program. 
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SECURITY THROUGH THE UNITED NATIONS’ 
INTRODUCTION 
I—Tue Nature oF THE PRoBLeM 


Ever since the bomb dropped at Hiroshima, the problem of national 
security has assumed new dimensions. Public opinion in the 
United States, which had formerly been willing to accept only 
limited commitments in international organization, was stirred 
by a new awareness of insecurity. At first there were those who 
felt the revolution in warfare was so great as to call for a revolution- 
ary change in the organization of the United Nations. 

It was not long, however, before this initial impulse, rooted 
in fear, made way for an approach first to the problem of atomic 
energy and then to the entire problem of arms control and limita- 
tion through the only means possible—the United Nations. It 
was inevitable, therefore, that the first security problem to be 
dealt with by the United Nations was the control of atomic energy. 

The Commission on Atomic Energy and the Security Council 
have been working for almost a year without reaching a final 
conclusion. But this Commission has made progress not only by 
the acceptance of some of the fundamental principles but also by 
technical analysis of the steps to be taken in each stage of the 
problem so that the political obligations to be assumed can be 
defined and understood. 

It is unreasonable to demand of the United Nations that it 
immediately solve the international control of the most recent 
and revolutionary force in human history. The will to succeed in 
the Commission and in the Security Council has been more evident 
than is popularly appreciated. The situation is one which calls 
for understanding and for patience as well as for persistence. 

Even more to the point is the fact that the Charter of the United 
Nations, although it was prepared before the explosion of the 
atomic bombs, embodied the lessons of two world wars during 
which modern science had already revolutionized the conduct of 
war. The provisions in the Charter bearing upon security and 


1 Fifth Report of the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace. 
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disarmament deal with the problem of total war in which the 
capacity for destruction had already become so great as to make 
resort to it as an instrument of national policy a recognized crime 
in the law of nations. With the coming of the atomic age the 
recognition of this fact makes the need for the control of arma- 
ments and the elimination of war more urgent and necessary 
than ever before. 

It should be understood at the outset, however, that the political 
factor in security is the determining one. This has been clearly 
shown in the whole history of international armament conferences 
and negotiations from the Hague Conferences to the present. 
It is the outstanding fact which underlies the history of the security 
problem in the United Nations. Differences in the geographical 
and political situation cause nations to see the problem of security 
from different angles, making agreement on technical matters 
especially difficult. This has been the case in the debates which 
have arisen between Soviet Russia and the other nations, for the 
heart of the problem in these debates has not been Communism 
but a real divergence of opinion on the question of security itself, 
on what are the real needs of the nation concerned. 

This political problem of security cannot be solved unless there 
is a fair measure of mutual confidence, for so long as there is 
distrust, even if it is based upon ignorance or misinformation, 
there will be measures of preventive armament. Mutual suspicion 
is the greatest cause of militarism which in turn is the greatest 
cause of war. Fortunately there exists today in the elaborate 
security machinery of the United Nations a means for the nations 
in day-by-day conference to clear away the barriers to knowl- 
edge of each other’s concepts of security. 

The outstanding need of the moment is an overall understanding 
between the Soviet Union and the United States. These two nations, 
with their respective friends, divide on many United Nations 
issues, including the technical details of security and disarmament. 
One of the greatest values of the United Nations at the moment is 
that it furnishes a framework within which these two great powers, 
surrounded by the other member nations, may move to under- 
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standing. Indeed, had it not been for the United Nations, the rela- 
tions between the great powers might have deteriorated beyond 
repair. 

7: is important to recognize that the chief safeguard against 
not only the illicit use of atomic energy but all other dangerous 
developments in armament is the provision for international 
inspection. Soviet Russia has been cautious but not absolutely 
negative in dealing with this proposal. It has insisted that such 
inspection be carefully defined and held within limits so as not 
to interfere too widely in the domestic life of a nation. Stated in 
these terms the problem is both political and technical and as 
everywhere else in the field of security it can only be solved by 
an impartial appraisal of realities. 

Alongside the control of atomic energy and other weapons for 
mass destruction, lies the problem of the control of other arma- 
ments, a field which was formally opened by the Assembly in 
December, 1946, when, on the initiative of Mr. Molotov, it passed 
a resolution asking the Security Council to deal with an overall 
effort at armament regulation and control. This resolution, 
which was promptly accepted by the United States, was the 
starting point of a new chapter in the history of the United Nations. 
The resolution instructed the Security Council to speed the control 
of atomic energy and weapons of mass destruction and then went 
on to call for a limitation of other armaments which, for purposes 
of distinction, were termed “conventional weapons.” It asked 
for accompanying machinery of inspection and control and 
recommended that the Security Council set up the appropriate 
machinery to deal with this problem. It also insisted that the system 
for the supply of forces for international police proposed (under 
Article 43) be agreed to without delay. Acting upon this Resolu- 
tion of the Assembly, the Security Council on February 13 created 
a Commission for Conventional Armaments, to prepare plans for 
the general regulation and reduction of armaments. 

Obviously, the possibility of success in this field as in that of 
atomic energy, depends not only upon the solving of technical 
problems but upon the popular demand of the people themselves 
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that their governments proceed to make the gesture of armament 
regulation real. The flame of good will is not bright, but it must 
be kept burning, and every agreement reached should increase 
it. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace is aware 
that some of the recommendations made in this report will move 
slowly as long as the great powers remain deadlocked on such 
major issues as peace treaties and political understanding. It is 
surprising that so much progress has been made under this over- 
hanging shadow. Granting an understanding between these powers, 
everything recommended in this report for the achievement of 
security and disarmament could move, not with the slowness of 
a glacier, but with the speed of an avalanche. 

Because it believes that atomic energy can be controlled, 
weapons of mass destruction eliminated and conventional weapons 
reduced, and because it believes that security is attainable with 
the present machinery of the United Nations, the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace makes the recommendations 
contained in this report. Possibly nothing new has been stated 
but various aspects of the security problem are presented in their 
relationship to each other. 

The many phases of the problem must be united in one total 
effort to solve it. Some of these phases are: control of atomic 
energy and elimination of weapons of mass destruction; reduction 
of conventional armaments and the abolition of offensive weapons; 
provision of international forces for police action; utilization of 
strategic bases and international waterways in the service of the 
United Nations; an international penal code for the punishment 
of the individual as well as the nation for crimes against the law 
of nations, including the violation of armaments agreements. But 
to these measures of control and restraint the United Nations must 
add an increased capacity on its own part to reach decisions, to 
carry them out, to have an adequate staff in command of its forces 
and above all, as a result of the fulfilment of this program, the 
support of a world public opinion—a universal insistence of 
peoples as well as governments that the United Nations Charter 
shall be the final guide in world policy. 
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Power Politics 

An understanding of the problem of security must begin with 
an understanding of the problem of national power. The power of 
an individual in society can be defined as the sum total of his wealth, 
position, and personality to make his influence felt upon his fellow 
men. The power of a social group within a nation, such as labor, 
church or business, can likewise be defined as the total attributes 
of the organization enabling it to make its influence felt in the 
play of social forces in society. National power may be defined as 
the economic strength, military equipment, reservoir of raw 
materials, leadership, and the morale of the population enabling 
the nation to play its role in the society of nations. 

National power in this troubled world is thought of very much 
in terms of military potential. Even in this sense, power involves 
something more than national military, naval and air forces. Bases 
from which rockets may be launched; industry, resources, and 
manpower to make them, and the engineering and scientific skills 
to improve and direct them are mighty factors. They are brought 
into their maximum effect by the morale of the military and civilian 
populations which produce the political unity, organization and 
leadership, to assure persistence, initiative and wisdom in their 
use. 

So long as there was no law upon which nations could rely to 
protect them from invasion and extinction, most of them pursued 
military and diplomatic policies to assure that their power and that 
of their allies would be greater than that of any State or combina- 
tion of States that might attack them. The effort of all States to 
achieve this result is called “power politics,” in which peace 
depends upon maintaining an equilibrium of balance of power in 
which the alliances and power of States are so arranged that no 
State has any prospect of success in attacking any other. 

This balance has at times been stable for considerable periods 
but operating as it has in a vacuum of world anarchy it has always 
eventually broken down in war. As war has become more destruct- 
ive, the balance of power maintained only by occasional wars has 
reached the point of world suicide. 

Within national States there are forces which tend to balance 
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each other. They exist between political parties and between 
economic and social groups but they function within the framework 
of the State which is, in itself, stronger than any one of them, 

The weakness of the balance of power system as it has operated 
in world politics has been the inadequacy of the community of 
nations to maintain a law prohibiting resorts to violence. 


What Is Required of the United Nations? 


First, the United Nations must develop sufficient strength 
through its security machinery and sufficient flexibility through 
its many agencies of conciliation and adjustment so that it can 
absorb the shock of any power change and so that the collective 
power of nations ready in any instance to maintain the law against 
aggression can outweigh the power of any member contemplating 
aggression. 

Second, the United Nations must develop constructive processes 
for integrating the economic and social life of nations. It must 
promote high standards of living for all peoples and increase 
respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

The total strength of the United Nations must be built up asa 
way to security. Success in improving economic and social con- 
ditions and human rights contributes to the international morale 
needed for action to prevent aggression. 


II—Wauat We Have Unper Tue Unrtep Nations CHARTER 


We start with the United Nations Charter. Textual amendment 
of this document within an appreciable time, would seem now 
to be impossible. Indeed, if the statesmen were to meet today to 
rewrite the Charter they might not do as good a job as they did 
at San Francisco. This does not deter us. Warren R. Austin, the 
American representative at the seat of the United Nations, has 
pointed out the unlimited possibilities of growth in the Charter 
as it stands, in the following words: “The resources of the United 
Nations Charter and the capacity for growth of the institutions 
of the United Nations are limited only by our ability to use them.” 


An Advance over the League Covenant 


The Charter of the United Nations represents an advance over 
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the Covenant of the League of Nations, as the following points 
illustrate: 

The Charter, beginning with the phrase, “We, the peoples of 
the United Nations . . .” is more than an agreement between “the 
high contracting parties” of the Covenant. 

The United Nations is established as a corporate body with 
powers and responsibilities of its own. It may conclude agree- 
ments to provide itself with military forces and facilities. Its 
Security Council may act for all of the Members in the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The Members are obligated 
to carry out instructions of the Security Council in this regard. 

Unanimity of the great powers is not required in United Nations 
bodies other than the Security Council under certain circumstances. 

Nonmember States must act in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter so far as may be necessary for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. The right of the United 
Nations to require peaceful conduct of States not bound by the 
obligations of membership is more emphatically stated in the 
Charter than it was in the Covenant. 

No provision for withdrawal is to be found in the Charter. 

The United Nations accepts the principle of direct relationship 
with individuals through its insistence upon human rights, and 
thus makes it possible to reach the individual responsible for 
aggressive policies or acts. 


Authority of the General Assembly 


Authority for the maintenance of security is to be found particu- 
larly in those articles which describe the functions and powers 
of the General Assembly and of the Security Council. 

The General Assembly has authority to study and recommend 
means for securing peace. The Security Council has the power to 
enforce peace. 

The General Assembly has a relation to the Security Council 
different from that which it has to the Economic and Social 
Council and to the Trusteeship Council. The latter two Councils 
are in a sense organs of the General Assembly; responsible to it; 
and subject to its directions. 

The Security Council, on the other hand, is an executive organ 
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of the Members for the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

The balance between the two bodies is, however, being tipped 
in favor of the General Assembly. This was to be expected. Even 
if the use of the veto had not prompted the submission of issues 
to the General Assembly rather than to the Security Council, 
that body would tend to become the paramount organ of the United 
Nations because it represents all Members, and therefore has 
behind it the full force of world opinion. 

An assertion of its latent power is to be found in the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly at its meeting in December, 
1946, that the Security Council proceed immediately with the 
entire question of armament regulation. This Resolution, while 
couched in the polite terms of a request, nevertheless was backed 
by such an overwhelming demand upon the part of the Members 
that the Security Council has proceeded since as though directed 
by a mandate from the General Assembly. 

Specific authority for the Assembly to take initiative in the 
field of security and arms limitation is to be found primarily in 
Articles 10, 11, 14, and 22. Under these articles, the General 
Assembly may discuss any questions within the scope of the 
present Charter; it may discuss the powers and functions of any 
organ of the United Nations; it may consider the general principles 
of cooperation in the maintenance of international peace and 
security including the regulation of armaments. It may make 
recommendations on most matters directly to Members, to the 

Security Council, or to both. If action is required, it shall refer 
the matter to the Security Council. 

In some ways Article 14, of which Senator Vandenberg was the 
author, arms the General Assembly with its strongest authority. 
Under it the General Assembly “may recommend measures for 
the peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, 
which it deems likely to impair the general welfare or friendly 
relations among nations, including situations resulting from a 
violation of the provisions of the present Charter setting forth the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations.” 

Under this broad article practically any situation may be 
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debated and made the subject of recommendations by the General 
Assembly. A violation of human rights sufficiently serious as to 
threaten the general welfare among nations might come within 
the scope of this article. 

And finally, the General Assembly may create any civilian or 
military body necessary for the performance of its functions, such 
as the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Authority of the Security Council 

The Security Council is clearly the executive organ of the United 
Nations, with authority to act for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 

The most important delegation of sovereignty in the Charter is 
to be found in Article 24 which provides that “In order to insure 
prompt and effective action by the United Nations, its Members 
confer on the Security Council primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security, and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the Security 
Council acts on their behalf.” 

The Members of the United Nations in Article 25 agree to 
accept and carry out the decisions of the Security Council. By 
Article 26 the Security Council is made responsible for formulating, 
with the assistance of the Military Staff Committee, a “system 
for the regulation of armaments.” 

The entire Chapter 7 deals with the authority of the Security 
Council to act with the use of whatever aid or coercive measures 
it considers necessary from the breaking off of diplomatic relations 
through economic sanctions to military action. Under Article 41, 
it may call upon the Members to apply whatever measures not 
involving the use of armed forces are necessary. But if such action 
is not sufficient, it may under Article 42 carry out steps which 
“may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by 
air, sea or land forces of Members of the United Nations.” 

So that the Security Council may have military forces available 
to it on its call, Articles 43 and 45 provide for the assignment to 
the service of the Security Council “armed forces, assistance, and 
facilities, including rights of passage, necessary for the purpose of 
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maintaining international peace and security.” Furthermore, 
“Members shall hold immediately available national air force 
contingents for combined international enforcement action.” 

And finally, the Security Council approves the terms for strategie 
trusteeships. 

Other articles of the Charter confer upon the Security Couneil 
wide responsibility for the peaceable adjustment of disputes, 

While the principle of universality of membership was not 
accepted at San Francisco, the universality of the law of the Charter 
was recognized in paragraph 6 of Article 2 which provides: “The 
organization shall insure that States which are not members of the 
United Nations act in accordance with these principles so far as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and 
security.” 


The Veto 


The very strong pattern of security of the Charter was compro- 
mised at San Francisco in order to achieve what was considered 
essential for reconstruction—the unanimity of the five great powers 
on substantive decisions in the Security Council. Or, to put it 
. negatively, the veto. The Charter would not have been agreed to 
without this compromise. 

We do not quarrel with the desire for unanimity. The tragedy 
is that the great powers have found themselves divided on many 
major issue before the Security Council. The veto has certainly 
been used to an extent contrary to assurances given to the small 
powers at San Francisco that the veto would be used constructively 
and sparingly. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace is con- 
vinced that amendment to the Charter is impossible at the present 
time. The very suggestion would intensify the division between 
certain countries which the United Nations must overcome. 
Fortunately, the development of a broad program of security and 
disarmament does not require amendment to the Charter. In the 
pages that follow, steps are indicated by which this program can 
be developed. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problem of security from war involves both an increase 
in the power of the United Nations and the regulation and reduction 
of national armaments. The United Nations would gain in power 
by arrangements under the Charter (Article 43) for supplying it 
with military forces and facilities, by improvement in procedures 
of the Security Council so that it can better reach decisions, and 
by the establishment of adequate advisory and technical bodies 
dealing primarily with security problems. 

National armaments may be regulated by treaties limiting or 
forbidding the possession of use of certain types of armaments, 
and providing adequate systems of international inspection, 
control, and preventive and penal sanctions. 

The proposals which follow are believed to lie within “the 
general framework of the Charter” and not to call for its amend- 
ment. The General Assembly and the Security Council have 
powers under the Charter to interpret it, to adopt procedural 
rules by resolution, to establish subsidiary organs, and in the case 
of the Assembly, to appropriate funds. The Security Council has 
power to initiate negotiations and to conclude agreements with 
Members for United Nations forces, facilities, and bases, and for 
the limitation, regulation, and control of national armaments. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace makes the 
following recommendations: 


I—Suppiy or Forces 


If the United Nations is to be able to control war it must have 
at its command military forces for the prevention of aggression. 
Indeed agreements for such forces must come hand in hand with 
any regulation or reduction of armaments. This was clearly 
implied in the Assembly Resolution requesting the Security Council 
to approach the entire problem of regulation and control of arma- 
ments. 

Article 43 of the Charter obligates all nations, the small as 
well as the large, to make a contribution of arms or facilities to 
be at the command of the Security Council in times of crisis. The 
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Military Staff Committee, which was to work out such agree- 
ments, has made a preliminary report, but without full agreement, 
Renewed efforts should be made to work out this plan as quickly 
as possible. Until agreement is reached, the Security Council 
has no definite arrangements or forces available to prevent or 
stop aggression. 

Indeed, until such agreements are reached, the “Transitional 
Security Arrangements” under Article 106 of the Charter cannot 
be ended. This Article provides that “pending the coming into 
force of such special agreements” (for the supply of forces) the 
Big Five are authorized, after consultation, to take “such joint 
action on behalf of the Organization as may be necessary for the 
purpose of maintaining international peace and security.” Con- 
sequently, the agreements by which each nation would supply 
forces and facilities should be concluded with the Security Council 
as quickly as possible so that the enforcement of peace would be 
in the hands of all the United Nations and not in the Big Five. 

The conclusion of agreements for the supply of forces would 
facilitate agreements for the reduction of armaments. The regula- 
tion of armaments and the supplying of forces are inseparable. As 
confidence in the ability of the United Nations to maintain security 
grows, a corresponding reduction of national armaments will be 
possible. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace recom- 
mends the following measures by which armed forces and facilities 
may be made available. None of them call for amendment of the 
Charter. 


1. The Member States should make a temporary contribution of forces 
by arrangement with the Security Council until the more complete 
arrangements are worked out by the Military Staff Committee and 
entered into by the Security Council and the Members. In order that the 
United Nations may have forces immediately at its disposal to fulfil the 
functions of Article 42, arrangements for such temporary contributions 
should be made immediately. These arrangements should be considered 
as sufficiently fulfilling the requirements of Article 43 so that Article 106 
would no longer be operative. 

2. The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace reaffirms the 
recommendation made in its Fourth Report, (January, 1944) for “a 
relatively small international air force” directly under the United Nations 
for the purpose of reconnaissance and preliminary warning against overt 
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acts on the part of any nation. A similar proposal was made by the Soviet 
Union at Dumbarton Oaks in September, 1944. Establishment of such 
an air police force could be accomplished by agreements between the 
Security Council and the Members, or by action of the Security Council 
and the General Assembly. It would not require amendment of the Charter. 

3. The United Nations should have certain police forces of its own. 
They should be composed of volunteers wearing a United Nations uniform. 
They should be used to police United Nations headquarters and other 
areas to be placed under United Nations or international administration. 
While not designed to be used against an aggressor, they might in an 
emergency serve as protection for United Nations services, provide a 
warning against aggression, and thus help to prevent the outbreak or 
lessen the extent of violence. 

4. For instant action in case of a threat to the peace, there should also 
be plans for making immediately available to the Security Council national 
air force contingents as provided in Article 45. The agreements between 
the Security Council and the Members providing for these forces should 
specify that they be trained and equipped as directed by the Military 
Staff Committee; that they be maintained at designated bases; that they 
be subject to direct call by the Security Council; and, when called into 
service by the Security Council, that they be placed under a United 
Nations supreme command (Article 47 (3) ). Some of the bases thus 
designated might, under certain circumstances, be temporarily admin- 
istered directly by the United Nations. 

5. For more extensive operations, larger forces would be needed, and 
agreements should be made as quickly as possible, specifying the con- 
tribution of air, sea, and land forces which each Member is obligated to 
supply upon call by the Security Council, as contemplated in Article 
43. These national contingents, although parts of national forces and 
available for national duties, should be prepared for United Nations 
services according to plans of the Military Staff Committee. 


But beyond the supplying of forces there are general obligations. 
In view of the Purposes of the United Nations under Article 1 
(1) “to take effective collective measures for the prevention and 
removal of threats to the peace,” each Member has general 
responsibilities under Article 2 (5) to “give the United Nations 
every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the 
present Charter.” 


II—Srratecic Bases, TRUSTEESHIPS, AND Narrow WATERWAYS 


The relationship of strategic bases, trusteeships, and narrow 
waterways to the problem of world security has been very much 
neglected. It should be studied in connection with the regulation 
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of armaments. It is generally recognized that the existence of 
certain national military bases may be a cause of suspicions and 
anxiety to other nations. But on the other hand, it they could be 
placed at the service of the United Nations, they would to thar 
extent offer assurance of security. Outposts of national power, 
however, and access to them are especially sensitive nerve centers, 
United Nations action in dealing with them is not, however, more 
inherently difficult than other problems of security. One of the 
most effective methods in so dealing with them would be local 
control by the United Nations of certain forces and facilities and 
the possible maintenance of certain bases for its own use. 

Consequently, the Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace makes the following recommendations: 


1. The United Nations should call for a study of the entire question of 
naval and air bases and strategic and narrow waterways, as well as Arctie 
and Antarctic regions. Assuming a global solution of the security-dis- 
armament problem, this study should consider what strategic bases. should 
be placed under individual trusteeship, what bases should be administered 
directly by the United Nations, what arrangements should be made for 
locating military contingents on these bases; and what narrow waterways 
are vital to the peaceful commerce of the world and should therefore be 
denied to “any State against which the United Nations is taking preventive 
or enforcement action.” (Article 2 (5) ). The entire question should be 
considered in relationship to contingents, international police force, 
regional arrangements, and the agreements for control of atomic energy 
and other weapons of mass destruction and conventional armaments, 
Although the solution of these problems should be worked out as quickly 
as possible it must be emphasized that agreements for the provision for 
certain facilities and assistance on call by the Security Council under 
Article 43 need not wait for the completion of the technical studies covering 
the entire field. 

2. Strategic bases in trust areas should be regarded as facilities under 
Article 43 for the maintenance of international peace and security. The 
United States has declared that bases in the Pacific Islands formerly 
under mandate to Japan may be included in such arrangements and that 
any general international armaments inspection and control arrangements 
which may be made will be applicable to such bases. The time might even 
come when the United Nations might directly administer certain strategic 
bases voluntarily surrendered to it. 

3. An international regime for the Antarctic continent should be estab- 
lished, with direct administration by the United Nations. Such a step 
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should not be difficult, if undertaken promptly, since none of the powers 
has yet acquired important interests on that continent, there are no 
native inhabitants, nor have any strategic resources been developed. 

4. The administration of straits and canals connecting high seas should 
assure freedom of navigation for peaceful purposes and the prevention of 
their use by an aggressor, in conformity with the obligations of Members 
of the United Nations and the principles of the Charter. 

5. In particular the freedom of the Turkish Straits, long conceded and 
arranged by international conventions, should be guaranteed by a new 
convention reestablishing an International Straits Commission, as was 
the case, for example, in the Lausanne Convention in 1923. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace supports the 
Proposal of the United States (in its note to the Turkish Government 
on November 2, 1945) to “modernize” the Montreux Convention by 
such changes “‘as the substitution of the United Nations system for that 
of the League of Nations” and the proposal of President Truman at the 
Potsdam Conference for the regulation of navigation by “international 
authorities.”” Under the circumstances of today this would seem to call 
for the establishment of an International Straits Commission responsible 
to the United Nations. The functions of that Commission should be 
defined with due regard to the developments of military science. 


IIJ—ARMAMENTS REGULATIONS 


It is the thesis of this Report throughout that the problem 
of security and disarmament is a total one, in which many phases 
of the problem must be considered together if man is to have the 
blessings of permanent peace. The point has consistently been 
made that the reduction or regulation of national armaments can 
only come as the collective security of the United Nations is 
built up. The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace 
recommends that within the framework of this larger picture the 
nations proceed as rapidly as possible for the actual elimination 
of weapons of mass destruction and reduction of conventional 
armaments. Obviously systems of inspection and control must 
be part of such agreements for reduction. 

The problem divides itself into three parts: control of atomic 
energy, a pattern for which has been formulated; control of other 
weapons of mass destruction, toward which little thought has been 
given; and regulation of conventional armaments, to which con- 
sideration is now being given. 
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1. Atomic Energy 


The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace supports 
the principles for the control of atomic energy recommended 
the Atomic Energy Commission in its report to the 
Council on December 30, 1946. These principles are understood 
to include effective control, through an International Control 
Agency, of the production and use of atomic energy; effective 
inspection to prevent illegitimate production and use; assurance of 
prompt punishment to prevent or stop violations of the Atomic 
Energy Convention unimpeded by the action of any government, 
Assuming that these principles are universally accepted, and the 
Russian statements of February 18 and June 11, 1947, give ground 
for believing that they are, there should be greater flexibility 
and openmindedness in reconciling such differences in interpreta- 
tion and application of these principles as may remain between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 

A convention for the outlawing of the use of atomic energy for 
war purposes is an important consideration to the Soviet Union 
and the other States; and should be accepted providing it is part 
of the general agreement. Moreover, the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace considers that the veto problem in rela- 
tion to atomic energy control can be dealt with by recognition 
that collective defense (Article 51) is applicable in a case of 
violation of the convention or treaty. The Soviet proposals for 
amendment, which accepted the applicability of Article 51 for 
collective defense, do not seem inconsistent with the principles 
of the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission of December 
30 and agreement should be sought with all the energy and under- 
standing which the importance of such an agreement necessitates. 

The plan for the control of atomic energy should not pose 
obstacles to the full use of the peacetime enjoyment of atomic 
energy, rather it should facilitate such use; nor should it interfere 
with the economic system of each country. 


2. Other Weapons of Mass Destruction 


Too little recognition is given to the fact that the Commission 
on Atomic Energy was charged by the Assembly, which created 
it, with the task of also formulating plans for the elimination of 
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other weapons of mass destruction. The vast discoveries of 
science, of which the use of atomic energy is only one, present 
mankind with a nightmare of death rays, electronics and bacterio- 
logical warfare. Weapons of mass destruction are understood to 
mean those weapons which because of their large-scale destructive- 
ness, necessarily result in indiscriminate destruction of civilian 
lives. Among the weapons in this category, in addition to atomic 
weapons, there are: long-range rockets and guided missiles, gas 
and disease germs or their products (commonly referred to as 
bacteriological weapons). Others will doubtless develop. 

The method of dealing with these weapons should be adapted 
to each individual situation, using to the full the pioneering ex- 
perience of the International Control Agency for atomic energy. 
In some cases, such as that of poison gas, prohibitory agreements 
relying upon mutual fear of retaliation, may be sufficient. In other 
cases, because of the decisive character of the weapons, agencies 
of control and inspection will be necessary. Next to atomic 
energy, the weapon of mass destruction which is believed to hold 
the most immediate threat to mankind is the long-range rocket. 
Therefore it should receive the attention of the Atomic Energy 
Commission just as soon as the method of control of atomic energy 
has been sufficiently defined and accepted so that the Commission’ s 
program of work can be extended. 

It is commonly believed that the control of disease germs or 
their products may prove the most difficult of all. But unless 
controls are found, this bacteriological weapon may prove the 
most deadly of all of the weapons of mass destruction. 


3. Control of Conventional Armaments 


Agreements for the regulation of conventional armaments 
should have the objective of contributing to world security, 
reducing armaments expenditures and maintaining a relation 
between the national armaments of each State and its contribution 
to the armed forces of the United Nations. The relative power of 
nations cannot be evaluated without considering, in addition to 
armaments of many types, manufacturing potential, geographical 
bases and positions, population, scientific skills and other factors. 

This has been clearly brought out in the General Disarmament 
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Conference at Geneva which explored the whole field of arma. 
ments regulation. It proved that it was impossible to achieve 
quantitative armament limitation on the bases of ratios between 


countries such as had been applied to naval armaments in the’ 


Washington Conference. The Geneva Conference went on to 
explore other approaches to the problems of armaments regulation, 
It completed a draft convention on budgetary publicity and limita- 
tion and had just begun to reach promising conclusions in the 
regulation and control of the manufacture and trade in arms when 
Germany’s withdrawal and rearmament rendered further action 
impossible. 

The present negotiations should utilize the experience of the 
Geneva Conference. That experience showed that armaments 
regulation requires international inspection and control if it is to 
be real and that this is easier to achieve in the case of war potential 
than in that of completed armaments. It also showed, however, that 
we cannot make progress in this field unless there is substantial 
agreement among the great powers on the need for such measures 
in the interest of their own security. In short, an atmosphere of 
political confidence is necessary to insure the acceptance of techni- 
cal measures of regulation and control of armaments. 

The bearing of this upon the recommendations of this Report is 
clear. As has been emphasized throughout, the problem of security 
is fundamentally political, depending upon many factors of which 
the regulation of armaments is only one, if the most pressing and 
vital. In proportion as the other proposals for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes are adopted and applied and the United 
Nations develops its capacity for furthering the welfare as well as 
the peace of nations, progress will be possible along such lines as: 
(a) full publicity and exchange of information on all armaments, 
armed forces and armaments expenditures; (b) the strict regulation 
and control, including inspection on the spot, of the acquisition 
of new armaments by either manufacture or trade; (c) certain 
qualitative and quantitative reduction and limitation of armaments. 


4. Agreements 


The control of atomic energy, elimination of weapons of mass 
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destruction and reduction and limitation of conventional armaments 
will doubtless be accomplished through a series of treaties. Each 
treaty will provide for an accompanying system of inspection and 
control. While several distinct treaties will probably be necessary, 
the Commission To Study the Organization of Peace believes that 
each should be one part of an overall plan for the regulation of 


armaments. 
IV—PeENAL SANCTIONS 


The means of preventing violation of security arrangements 
can take the form of preventive and deterrent action either against 
States or against individuals. The Charter itself authorizes the 
Security Council to make decisions for the use of economic and 
military measures against threats to the peace, though improve- 
ment is needed as to the capacity of the Security Council to reach 
decisions promptly. It has come to be recognized through the 
Nuremberg trials and the discussions in the Atomic Energy 
Commission that individual criminal liability should be added as 
a deterrent against violation of security and armament agree- 
ments. Therefore, the Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace makes the following recommendations: 


1. The resolutions of the General Assembly concerning the law of the 
Nuremberg Charter and the Tribunal’s judgment under it, recognizing the 
crime of genocide, and urging the codification of international criminal 
law, should be carried out as rapidly as possible. Such a code should, 
after approval by the General Assembly, be accepted by the Members 
of the United Nations. Offenses should include individual acts in violation 
of agreements for the regulation of armaments, for the control of atomic 
energy, and for the elimination of weapons of mass destruction. 

2. In accordance with the law of Nuremberg, the international criminal 
code should recognize that official position in a government should not be 
considered a defense in trials under this code and that superior orders 
should not constitute a defense in cases where the defendant had a real 
choice. 

3. An international criminal tribunal should be established by the United 
Nations, similar to that proposed by the Geneva Convention of 1937, 
with competence to try individual offenders against the law of nations 
under circumstances where a national tribunal could not adequately deal 
with the matter. National criminal courts could not be relied upon regular- 
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ly to enforce an international criminal code. In such courts, the “act of 
State” defense would necessarily be applicable. 


V—Capacity oF THe Unitep Nations To Reacu Decisions 


One of the most serious weaknesses of the United Nations in 
assuring security for its Members has been the fact that the 
Security Council has on occasion been unable to reach decisions 
promptly. The unwarranted use of the veto accounts in part for 
this incapacity. The Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace does not recommend an attempt at the present time to amend 
the Charter provisions dealing with the veto. It believes that by 
use of the methods recommended below the capacity of the 
United Nations to reach decisions can be greatly increased without 
modifying the fundamental principle of maintaining the unity of 
the great powers. 


1. The Security Council should continue the practice already established 
not to treat an abstention from voting as though it constituted a negative 
vote. It is also recommended that the principle be accepted that negative 
votes should not be used to obstruct a resolution to which a State does 
not object in principle but which it considers to fall short of perfection; 
that matters which are not clearly of a substantive character should be 
considered as procedural and consequently exempt from the vote under 
the terms of the Charter; and that the determination of the States which 
should abstain from voting because they have a direct interest in any 
dispute or situation before the Security Council (Article 27 (3) ), should 
be considered a procedural question. Agreement among the permanent 
members of the Security Council should be sufficient to establish this as 
regular practice. 

2. Special agreements such as that proposed on atomic energy establish- 
ing agencies with important powers in the field of security, should provide 
that such agencies operate by procedures not involving the vote. The 
United States has insisted upon this possibility in discussions in the Atomic 
Energy Commission and Mr. Molotov has recognized the competence of 
the atomic energy agreement to give powers to the International Control 
Agency to be exercised without the veto in the case of inspection. 

3- The right of individual or collective self-defense is set forth in the 
Charter (Article 51) as applicable in case of “‘armed attack.” The special 
armaments agreements approved by the Security Council should recognize 
that certain violations are tantamount to an actual “armed attack” and 
therefore permit of collective defensive action. Ambassador Austin has 
suggested that provisions to this effect might be written into the Atomic 
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Energy Treaty. The principle that violation of the atomic energy agree- 
ment might be so serious as to constitute an “armed attack” was recog- 
nized in the Report of the Atomic Energy Commission to the Security 
Council and has been accepted by the Soviet Union. 

4. Action undertaken by a State on its own responsibility must be 
considered by the Security Council if the situation arising from such action 
is placed before it by any Member of the United Nations on the ground 
that the maintenance of international peace and security is endangered 
(Article 24, 35 (1) ). In the opinion of the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace, such action should be terminated if disapproved 
by a vote of any seven members of the Security Council. This procedure, 
suggested by Senator Vandenberg’s amendment to the Congressional 
resolution for aid to Greece and Turkey in April, 1947, may be adapted 
to other situations. 


VI—Apvisory AND TECHNICAL Bopres 


The decisions of the General Assembly and the Councils of the 
United Nations are in no small measure determined by the advice 
and information supplied by committees and commissions. A few 
such bodies are specified in the Charter and others have been es- 
tablished in practice. The experience of the League of Nations 
in defining the composition, functions, and procedure of such 
subsidiary bodies is of great value. The Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace has drawn upon this experience in making 
the following recommendations which deal with political, technical, 
and operational committees and commissions in the field of secu- 
rity and disarmament. 


I. Assembly Committees 


One of the outstanding developments of the United Nations 
has been the assumption of authority by the General Assembly to 
recommend broad principles of security and disarmament. This 
development crystallized in the Assembly resolution of December 
14, 1946. If the Assembly is to continue this leadership, it will 
need the following committees: 

a. Committee on Security and Disarmament. This Committee 
composed of one representative from each Member of the General 
Assembly would be a permanent committee for the meetings of 
the General Assembly. The General Assembly already has six 
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committees to formulate resolutions for its consideration. These 
committees have dealt respectively with (1) political and security 
matters; (2) economic and financial matters; (3) social, humani- 
tarian, and cultural matters; (4) trusteeship; (5) administrative 
and budgetary matters; (6) legal matters. The League of Nations 
Assembly similarly organized six committees, but their subject 
matter was somewhat different and one of them (3) was devoted 
exclusively to “reduction of armaments.” The work of the 
United Nations General Assembly on security and disarmament 
has proved so extensive that it seems desirable that a seventh 
committee be devoted exclusively to this topic. The existing 
First Committee could deal exclusively with current political 
problems. The Committee on Security and Disarmament should 
take cognizance of the work of the other commissions and com- 
mittees mentioned later in proposing resolutions for the Assembly, 

b. United Nations Commission on Security and Armament Policy. 
The Assembly, under the Charter, may consider and make recom- 
mendations on the “general principles of cooperation in the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, including the principles 
governing disarmament and the regulation of armaments” (Article 
11). For the adequate consideration of these problems the Assembly 
should have a permanent organ which should study the way in 
which the various aspects of the problem of security and disarma- 
ment are fitted together. Thus it would be possible for the Assembly 
more effectively to make recommendations which would keep the 
various organs and commissions concerned in the subject in balance, 

Consequently, the Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace recommends that the General Assembly establish a Com- 
mission on Security and Armament Policy. This Commission 
would be solely an advisory body and would in no way undertake 
the administration or other functions of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Commission on Conventional Armaments, the 
Military Staff Committee or other bodies concerned with the 
subject. The Commission should maintain continuous contact 
with these advisory and technical bodies and with the Security 
Council so that its work will promote harmony between itself and 
these agencies. 
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The Commission should be composed of not over twenty-five 
persons appointed by the Assembly and nominated by several 
United Nations bodies, as for example four to six each nominated 
by the Security Council, the Economic and Social Council, the 
Military Staff Committee, and the Trusteeship Council, so as to 
insure effective coordination of the recommendations of these 
bodies. The members of the Commission should be appointed on 
the basis of individual qualifications and should not be subject to 
instructions by any government. 

This body, reporting to the General Assembly, would be distinct 
from the Military Staff Committee which is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Chiefs of Staff of the five great powers and whose 
purpose should be to guide military development and operations 
after sanctions had been decided upon. 

Its functions should include the coordination of material prepared 
by technical and operational committees and the preparation, on 
the basis of adequate factual information, of recommendations 
for the Assembly on such subjects as the following: 

1., The principles involved in establishing these types of limita- 
tion which States should accept in regard to armaments and armed 
forces and on the systems of control, inspection, and sanctions 
best adapted to assuring observance of armaments regulations. 

2. The principles involved in determining the character and 
method of providing the United Nations armed forces and facilities 
and the best means of making these forces available to the United 
Nations to assure their prompt use when authorized by the Security 
Council. 

3. The principles concerning the economic measures which 
should be prepared in advance for the prevention of aggression. 


2. Technical Committees 


The two technical committees now serving the Security Council, 
one for the control of atomic energy and the elimination of other 
weapons of mass destruction and the other for the control of con- 
ventional armaments should function parallel for some time to 
come. 

The Commission To Study the Organization of Peace assumes 
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that even after the International Control Agency to be set up by the 
Atomic Energy Treaty is in operation one or more commissions 
dealing with the technical aspects of armament and security will 
be necessary to provide data for the Security Council and the 
United Nations Commission on Security and Armament Policy, 
The United Nations must keep abreast of the highly complex 
subject of atomic development and watch carefully the operation 
of the Atomic Energy Treaty and the machinery under it. Already 
new weapons of mass destruction are on the horizon. Consequently 
the Commission must continuously face the problem presented by 
new scientific achievements. 

But the study of conventional armaments must also be continued, 
and it would seem that the Commission on this subject should also 
consider the problem of security agreements. The total armaments 
which a State maintains should have some relationship to the 
contribution of armaments, armed forces, and facilities which it 
earmarks for United Nations use by security agreements. 

Whether eventually the two technical commissions should be 
merged under a permanent Technical Armament and Security 
Commission will depend on developments. 


3. Operational Committees 


The Military Staff Committee, now in existence, is the one 
operational agency provided for in the Charter. Its purpose is to 
plan military strategy to be put into operation after military 
sanctions have been authorized by the Security Council. 

The International Control Agency recommended in the Report 
of the Atomic Energy Commission would be the second operational 
committee. It should deal with all phases of atomic energy, in- 
cluding development of peaceful uses as well as the prevention 
of military uses. Either this agency or additional operational 
agencies will be recessary for the control of other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

In addition to these agencies, the Commission To Study the 
Organization of Peace recommends that an Economic Staff 
Committee should be set up as a third operational agency to plan 
for use of economic means to restrain or stop aggression. Economic 
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sanctions are an important method of control and presumably the 
first to be used, but their use involves many difficulties. It is there- 
fore recommended that the General Assembly at its next session 
should create an Economic Staff Committee to report to the Secu- 
rity Council. The work of the Economic Staff Committee would be 
comparable in the field of economic sanctions to that of the 
Military Staff Committee which under the Charter is limited to 
dealing with military sanctions. 


CONCLUSION 


The elimination of war is the task. In its place must be substi- 
tuted the civilized processes of an ever-growing and more humane 
world community. We are convinced that the United Nations, 
without textual revision of its Charter, is capable of developing 
the strength to fulfil those tasks. Already, in the first year and a 
half of its history much has been accomplished, more than most 
people realize. Progress has been made in erecting the means for 
dealing with world problems so that they may be taken from the 
hot arena of conflict and the issues considered on their own merits 
in open conference. This is the process of peace-making. It is, 
however, still in the pioneering stage and the difficulties which 
are encountered are a challenge to the public opinion of the world, 

There must be a reaffirmation of faith. The present discourage- 
ment, economic isolationism and distrust between the great 
powers is a betrayal of the men and women who died in the war. 
It is unworthy of the United Nations. Indeed, there is evidence 
that even if the governments may be far apart, the peoples of the 
world long for peace and stability as never before. From that 
standpoint, the deadlock is not as great as it appears. The power 
of this popular will for peace is the power which can and must 
break the deadlock. 

We appeal for a world public opinion in support of the United 
Nations. We appeal particularly for an American public opinion 
which will support our Government in taking bolder initiatives 
in the interests of peace and we are certain that such leadership 
will have the overwhelming support of the American people. The 
power and influence of this country are decisive. This does not 
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mean that it can or would wish to impose its policy on other nations, 
But if those policies are put forward with an understanding of the 
way in which they meet the needs of the world community, it 
may well be that they would not long be rejected by Members 
of the United Nations. 

Public opinion should overwhelmingly support the following 
initiatives on the part of our Government and our delegates to the 
United Nations: 

Every effort should be made without sacrifice of the fundamental 
principles of the Charter, and without appeasement, to reach an 
overall agreement with Russia. 

A more constructive approach to the problems of world eco- 
nomic reconstruction should be made through the United Nations, 

The United States Mission to the United Nations should con- 
tinue with perseverance, patience and courage to insist upon an 
approach to the total problem of security and disarmament. In 
this approach, United Nations military forces for police purposes, 
elimination of weapons of mass destruction and reduction of con- 
ventional weapons, inspection and control, trusteeship for strategic 
bases, an international penal code for the punishment of the 
individual violating the laws against war, and an improvement 
in the capacity of the United Nations to reach quick decisions 
would make their contribution. 

This involves developing sufficient strength in the United 
Nations so that it may absorb the shock of any power change 
and so that its collective power, derived from the Members, can 
in any instance maintain the law against the strength of any 
Member contemplating aggression. 

For the achievement of these purposes the Government of the 
United States and its mission to the United Nations must have the 
support of an informed and mature public opinion. 
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REPORT ON MOSCOW MEETING 
OF 
COUNCIL OF FOREIGN MINISTERS’ 


By Joun Foster Duties 


Eight weeks ago, I went to Moscow with Secretary Marshall. 
I went, as a Republican, to add one more chapter to the growing 
history of bipartisan cooperation in foreign policy. Now we have 
returned. We did not go to Moscow with great expectations. We 
came back with even less than we had expected. We had not ex- 
pected much because we were tackling, for the first time, the most 
difficult of all peace problems. We had, however, expected three 
results : 

(1) Increased economic and political unity in Germany, now 
divided into four compartments by the four military zones of 
occupation; 

(2) Agreement in principle on a four-power treaty to keep 
Germany disarmed; 

(3) An Austrian treaty. 

The Conference did not conclude any of these matters. That 
was a grave disappointment to us. It was a tragedy to millions in 
Europe: Their suffering is prolonged because the big powers 
cannot agree on the kind of a peace that they want. I shall recount 
some of our difficulties. 


GERMANY 


We did not get agreement on economic and political unity for 
Germany because the Soviet delegation wanted to rebuild Germany 
in a way which the other three delegations thought dangerous. 
We all sought a Germany which, we hoped, would never again 
want to make war. But the United States, the British, and the 
French also wanted a Germany which could not again make war 
even if it wanted to. The Soviet leaders were willing to take a 
chance on rebuilding a powerful Germany which might again be 


1 Broadcast over Columbia Network on April 29, 1947, 9:30 p.m. (E.S.T.) 
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a powder keg in the middle of Europe. That represented a big 
change in Soviet thinking since the Potsdam Conference of 1945, 
Then the Soviet Union, Great Britain, and the United States had 
agreed that peace would best be served if Germany did not have a 
high-powered central government, and if Germany were eco- 
nomically weakened by the removal of industrial plants, particular- 
ly those which could readily be converted to war purposes. Those 
plants, it was agreed, would be taken from Germany and shipped 
to the Allies, principally to the Soviet Union, as reparations. 


GERMAN REPARATIONS 


That Potsdam scheme did not work out very well in helping 
the Soviet Union. After the German plants were taken apart the 
Russians could not always put them together again. Even if they 
could, it was expensive business to get them going in Russia. 
Housing had to be built around the machinery and power lines and 
railroad tracks had to be connected with it. By now, the Russians 
have lost most of their original enthusiasm about getting plants 
from Germany. Many parts of German factories are rusting on the 
railroad sidings between Berlin and Moscow, and the Soviet 
authorities have taken from their own zone in Germany only 
about half of the plants to which they were entitled under the 
Potsdam Agreement. They have switched to taking, as reparations, 
the goods which the Germans manufacture there. 

The Soviet Government now wants to extend that scheme to 
all of Germany and to get ten billion dollars worth of German 
goods. That, however, involves much more than writing a new 
reparation formula. It involves making Germany into a high- 
powered industrial State. Even if Germany does not go into the 
business of making goods for the Soviet Union, Germany will 
still have to have considerable industry. Much of the farm lands 
of eastern Germany have been taken away and given to Poland. 
Also, about ten million Germans who used to live there or in 
Czechoslovakia have been expelled into Germany. The result 
will be nearly seventy million Germans crowded into a Germany 
much smaller than before and with relatively little farm land. 
There will be about three times as many Germans per square mile 
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in Germany as there are Frenchmen per square mile in France. 
The people will starve unless they can get food from abroad. 
They can only pay for that food by manufacturing goods for 
export. That, as I say, will require considerable industrialization. 
The new Soviet plan would add the further industrialization 
needed to enable Germany to go into the mass production of goods 
for Soviet needs. If that happens, Germany will again be a great 
industrial power. A little over a year ago, the Soviet Marshal, 
Sokolovsky, said ““To leave Germany an annual capacity of nine 
million tons of steel, will mean war within a few years.” Yet at 
Moscow the Soviet delegation proposed that Germany’s steel 
capacity should be raised not to nine million tons, but to between 
ten and twelve million tons. 


GERMAN POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


The Soviet leaders, of course, know that their present plan 
involves risk. However, Soviet economic needs are so acute and 
so vast, that they are now willing to take risks in order to get 
goods. They plan to reduce the risk by tying Germany tightly 
into their own political system so that, they figure, Germany’s 
industrial might will never be used against them. They want in 
Germany three things: A strong central government operating 
from Berlin, which is in the Soviet zone; a single dominant political 
patcy, in which Communists will play a leading part; a trade 
union federation which will put all German trade unions under 
central control located at Berlin. Such a set-up they believe they 
can control by penetration, at which they are past masters. Under 
those conditions, they are willing to risk turning Germany into 
a workshop for the Soviet Union. The plan, of course, also fits 
into Soviet world strategy. 

The British, the French, and ourselves could not agree to this 
new Soviet plan. We had very different ideas about the new 
Germany. We wanted political institutions which would train 
Germans to think and act individually and not be mass followers 
of some fanatical leader. We wanted to see authority grow from 
the bottom up and not be imposed from the top down. We felt 
that Germany would be more apt to be peaceful under a federal 
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system like our own—where there are checks and balances through 
States’ rights and an independent judiciary, competing political 
parties and trade unions with local autonomy. We wanted a Ger. 
many where ideas and people and goods could move about freely, 
Such conditions, we thought, gave the best chance that Germans 
would become self-supporting, self-respecting and peaceful mem- 
bers of society. Those are some of the things we wanted. There 
were other things we did not want. We did not want Germany 
quickly rebuilt as a great, modern industrial machine. We did 
not want political and economic centralization so that anyone 
who controls Berlin automatically controls all Germany. In other 
words, we did not want all the German eggs in one basket. That 
is too great a temptation to dangle before militant and vengeful 
persons who will surely again be found in Germany. Furthermore, 
we did not want a Germany which would be a projection into 
western Europe of a totalitarian system. 

After the first World War, German industry was rebuilt with 
Allied money and Germany was politically centralized under 
Allied pressure on the theory that such a Germany would pay 
more reparations. Instead, that centralized, industrial machine 
proved to be made-to-order for Hitler’s purposes. It seems that 
history is trying to repeat itself. It is natural that the Soviet Union 
should seek much reparation from Germany. Their land was 
horribly devastated by German armies. Due to that and other 
causes, Soviet economic needs are today very great. So Soviet 
leaders are willing to take the risk which proved so disastrous 
after World War I. The British, the French, and the United States 


delegations were not willing to take that risk. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DIVISION OF GERMANY 


So the Council of Foreign Ministers disagreed on the future of 
Germany. As a result, Germany remains economically and 
politically divided by zones of occupation. That is bad—not just 
for Germans, but for Germany’s neighbors, the French, the 
Dutch, the Belgians, the British, and others. All of them, in one 
way or another, are injured by the present state of German 
economy. There are many burdens which the German people in 
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justice ought to bear. There are many burdens which, unhappily, 
Germany’s victims must bear. But there is one burden which ought 
not to be inflicted—that is the burden of incompetent government 
of Germany by the victors. No one of the four powers which 
today rule Germany believes that Germans ought to be herded 
into four closed compartments. On the contrary, they have repeat- 
edly proclaimed that what is left of Germany ought to be politically 
and economically united. That does not happen only because the 
Allied government of Germany is paralyzed by its internal differ- 
ences. 

Today the German people are so shattered that there is no 
national will. But such a will is bound to emerge. It will emerge 
as an ugly thing if the Four-Power Government of Germany 
persists in inflicting on Germany that which they themselves 
proclaim to be wrong. 

To relieve the situation, the British and Americans are trying 
to unite their two zones. There is outstanding an invitation to the 
other zones to join that merger. In the meantime, it is imperative 
that our two-zone merger be a success. Our joint area includes the 
Ruhr, which is the economic heart of Europe. Today that heart is 
barely beating. The situation gives us a great responsibility and a 
great opportunity. If our joint administration can pump vitality 
into western Europe, that will bring about more competent ad- 
ministration elsewhere. We will achieve, by force of example, 
what we could not achieve by persuasion at Moscow. 


Four-Power TREATY 


We did not agree on a four-power treaty to keep Germany 
disarmed. Senator Vandenberg had suggested such a treaty over 
two years ago. Secretary Byrnes had submitted a draft of the 
treaty over a year ago. It was a single purpose treaty. It was 
designed to show the world that, whatever else happened, the 
four great powers would stand united in their determination not 
to let Germany rearm. We thought that if that simple step were 
quickly taken, men’s minds would be freed from the paralysis of 
fear, and wisdom and justice would be more apt to prevail. 

At Moscow, the British and French wanted to go ahead with 
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such a treaty. The Soviet countered with many proposed riders, 
Their effect was to commit the parties to the highly centralized, 
industrialized Germany which the Soviet wanted. While the 
Soviet delegation professed to want a four-party treaty, they 
knew that the conditions they proposed would make such a treaty 


; 


impossible. A Communist newspaper in Rome let the cat out of | 


the bag when it said: “It is certain that Mr. Marshall’s proposal, 
which tends to make the U. S. A. remain in the center of Europe 
for fifty odd years, cannot be accepted lightheartedly by any 


European power.” There is little doubt that Soviet leaders would | 
heave a great sigh of relief if the United States were to quit | 


Europe and go home. Then they would automatically dominate 
the whole continent. 

The United States delegation made clear that Soviet rejection 
of our proposed four-power pact would not, in fact, end the 
determination of the American people to interest themselves in 
Europe. We cannot afford to be aloof from conditions which have 
twice involved us in great wars. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY 


We did not get an Austrian treaty, although at times we seemed 
close to it. The Soviet delegation wanted Yugoslavia to get an 
important slice of Austrian territory and to get $150,000,000 
from Austria by way of reparation. But the most debated clauses 
were the economic clauses. The Soviet delegation wanted eco- 
nomic provisions which, as Secretary Marshall put it, would have 
made Austria a puppet State. They demanded ownership of the 
most important part of Austrian economy and the right to operate 
it free from the controls of Austrian law. The effect would have 
been to make much of Austria a part of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet claim derived from a prior agreement that the Soviet 
Union could take over, as reparations, German external assets 
in eastern Europe, including German external assets in the easter 
part of Austria, which the Soviet army occupies. However, at 
Moscow, there was great dispute as to what were really “German” 
assets. When, in 1938, Germany had seized Austria, German 
interests proceeded to take over a great part of its economy. The 
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Austrian owners, many of them Jewish, were coerced into selling 
their property. Usually they got only a nominal price. The Allies, 
including the Soviet Union, had at London in January 1943 and 
again at Moscow in October 1943, taken the position that they 
would regard such German acts as null and void. However, the 
Soviet Union now insists that, even when the Germans had 
acquired such Austrian assets by duress, the assets should not be 
restored, but should be turned over to the Soviet Union as the 
legitimate heir to all so-called “German” assets. The result, we 
estimated, would have been to leave the Austrian State a shell 
from which the Soviet would have picked the kernel. There would 
not be that “free and independent’’ Austria which had been pledged 
by the Moscow Declaration of October 1943. Under the circum- 
stances, the United States delegation did not accept the only 
kind of a treaty to which the Soviet would agree. We did, however, 
arrange for further study of the facts by a Four-Power Commission 
which will operate from Vienna. We hope that its findings will 
make possible an early treaty. If that does not happen, we said 
that the future of Austria should be put before the next September 
meeting of the General Assembly of the United Nations. We 
felt that differences among the four Allies ought not indefinitely 
prevent Austria from recovering independence and freedom from 
the burdens of military occupation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNITED States Po.icies 


For the reasons given, we came home with virtually no agree- 
ments. However, we did not come home empty-handed. Neither 
did we come home discouraged. 

We did not come home empty-handed because at Moscow we 
worked out policies which can be of tremendous value for the 
future. If the United States, for the first time in its history, is 
going to take a continuing interest in the affairs of Europe, it is 
imperative that we have clear-cut policies. We need to know our 
own mind. Also, the peoples of Europe are entitled to know our 
intentions, so that they can judge them. Moscow was a splendid 
testing ground for the development of concrete policies. When we 
discussed there the political future of Germany, we had to make 
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clear what democracy meant to us in terms of human rights. Also, 
we had to spell out the political processes through which men can 
combine for the common good, and at the same time keep their 
personal freedoms. When we debated the economic future of 
Germany, we suggested practical ways whereby the peoples of 
Europe can use their assets to greater advantage. We proposed 
that great industrial centers like those of the Ruhr and Upper 
Silesia should not be operated merely as national assets, but as 
assets which would serve many people in different nations. We 
suggested that they be under the jurisdiction of some overall 
European body, such as the Economic Commission for Europe 
set up by the United Nations. It would be the job of that Com- 
mission to assure that the resources of the Ruhr, for example, 
would be shared on fair terms both by Germans and by Germany's 
neighbors and not be an economic club in the hands of Germany. 
As we studied the problem of Germany in its European setting, 
we became more and more convinced that there is no economic 
solution along purely national lines. Increased economic unity is 
absolutely essential to the well-being of Europe. 

In our opinion, these statements of American position will 
constitute an asset of tremendous value to the future. They will 
give content and cohesion to our own foreign policy. It was signifi- 
cant that they were developed under conditions which drew 
together, on a nonpartisan basis, top representatives of the State 
Department, of the Foreign Service, and of the United States 
Army in Germany. The positions we took will show the world 
that we have ideas and ideals and not merely dollars. Also, the 
peoples of Europe will see that while we have European policies, 
they are not the kind of policies which we would or we could 
impose from without. What we want for Europe can happen only 
if the peoples of Europe want it for themselves. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Another gain from the conference was the establishment of 
closer relations with France. Franco-American relations have 
been bedeviled for several years by a succession of irritations. At 
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Moscow, we cleared away much misunderstanding. It became 
plain that the American and the French nations today stand 
together for the basic rights of man just as they have stood together 
for 150 years. Our relations with the British continued intimate 
and cordial. On all vital matters, the British, the French, and our- 
selves came to similar conclusions. That was not because our 
positions were concerted in advance. They were not. We thought 
along similar lines because we have a similar spiritual and political 
background. 


Soviet MeEtuops 


Still another asset we bring back is better understanding of 
how Soviet foreign policy works. It depends little on getting results 
by diplomatic negotiation. It depends much on getting results by 
penetrating into the political parties and labor organizations of 
other countries. I have already mentioned that Soviet leaders have 
such confidence in these methods that they are willing to let 
Germany again become a great industrial power. They are using 
those methods now to get the kind of Germany they want. In the 
Soviet zone of Germany, the dominant political party and the labor 
unions are already subject to Soviet will, though they may not 
know it themselves. It is much the same in the French zone of 
Germany. In the British and United States zones, Soviet influence 
in the political parties and labor unions is growing rapidly. Soviet 
agitators there, as elsewhere, have ample funds, they are well 
trained and they are adept at enlisting local zealots and mal- 
contents and getting them into key positions. 

The American people should draw some conclusions from that. 
One conclusion is that we cannot afford to feel complacent merely 
because, at conferences, we have stopped surrendering our prin- 
ciples. Soviet activity is not suspended merely because the Council 
of Foreign Ministers disagrees and takes a recess. 

Also, we must not feel complacent because we have supremacy 
in certain kinds of military weapons. The challenge we face is 
not a military one. I am confident that Soviet leaders do not want 
war. Also, they are too smart to challenge us at a level where, 
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temporarily at least, they are at a grave disadvantage. The present 
challenge is at a level where they are well-equipped and where we 


are poorly equipped. 
CoNCLUSION 


The conclusion is that we Americans must work unceasingly 
for our ideals and we must work in ways that count. It greatly 
encouraged us in Moscow to know, through President Truman 
and Senator Vandenberg, that at home constructive policies were 
being formulated and implemented. We should, of course, seek 
international agreement whenever such agreement is possible, 
We should, of course, invoke the aid of the United Nations when- 
ever it can do the job. But we cannot let ourselves be stymied 
merely because we cannot get agreement or because the United 
Nations is not yet able to take over the full task of maintaining 
freedom in the world. It is up to us to show, in every available 
way, that free institutions are the means whereby men can save 
themselves from the sea of misery in which they find themselves. 

I do not doubt that such efforts will succeed. Also, as they 
succeed, they will reduce our differences with the Soviet Union. 
There is one powerful unifying force. That is the will and the 
welfare of the peoples of the world. We both appeal to that. Take 
for example the will and the needs of the peoples of Europe. They 
do not want to be divided against themselves. They do not want 
to be unified under the domination of any great power. They want 


to increase their economic productivity. They do not want human — 


freedom blotted out. After all, Europe is the cradle of Western 
civilization. 

No European policies can, over a long period, be sustained 
unless they conform to those basic facts. The United States delega- 
tion believes that the policies which it developed at Moscow do 
conform to the desires and needs of the people of Europe. We feel 
that the Soviet policies do not conform to those desires or needs. 
If we are right in that judgment, if we are steadfast and if, in the 
face of misrepresentation, we can find the way to bring other 
people to understand what our policies really are and how they 
work, then I am confident that our policies will be so welcomed 
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that the contradictory policies of the Soviet Union will give way 
before our own. Four-power unity could then become a solid 
reality. That is a result devoutly to be hoped for. It is good to 
have increased unity between the British, the French, and ourselves. 
But that is not good enough. We all want four-power unity when- 
ever it can be obtained as a reality, not as a sham. 

It was somewhat of an ordeal to have spent these seven weeks 
in unceasing negotiation at Moscow. It was particularly hard 
because we never had the lift which comes from achieving agree- 
ment. There is a tendency under such conditions to become im- 
patient and either agree merely to break the monotony or come 
home before the possibilities of genuine agreement are fully 
exhausted. 

I think that the United States delegation held to a steady course. 
That was largely due to the calm yet strong leadership of Secretary 
Marshall. Also, we were sustained by a sense of unity at home. 
The Moscow press and radio featured minor defections and 
dangerously magnified them out of all proportion to their reality. 
They gave their own people, and some others, the impression 
that behind the United States delegation was an American people 
who were vacillating and divided. As far as the United States 
delegation was concerned, we knew better. We knew that the 
American people were solidly backing positive foreign policies 
which would build peace on its only tested foundation, the founda- 
tion of human liberty. 








TRANSCRIPT OF CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
GENERALISSIMO STALIN AND 
HAROLD E. STASSEN, AT THE KREMLIN 
IN MOSCOW, ON APRIL 9, 1947! 


Present were Foreign Minister Molotov, Messrs. Pavlov (Interpreter), 
Jay Cooke (Philadelphia Republican leader, war veteran, and associate 
of Mr. Stassen on his journey), and Robert Matteson (St. Paul, war 
veteran and research assistant on Mr. Stassen’s Staff). Transcript prepared 
from Mr. Matteson’s notes in English of the entire conference and re- 
viewed with interpretation of Mr. Pavlov’s transcript in Russian, copy 
of which was obtained upen .request.? Permission to release publicly re- 
quested and obtained from Generalissimo Stalin at the conclusion of the 
conference. 


StassEN: (After introductions) Generalissimo Stalin, on this 
European trip I am particularly interested in studying conditions 
of an economic nature. In this regard, of course, the relations of 
the United States of America and the U.S.S.R. are very important. 
I realize that we have two economic systems that are very different. 
The U.S.S.R. with the Communist Party and with its planned 
economy and socialized collective State and the United States of 
America with its free economy and regulated private capitalism 
are very different. I would be interested to know if you think 
these two economic systems can exist together in the same modern 
world in harmony with each other? 

GENERALIssIMO Statin: Of course they can. The difference 
between them is not of essential importance so far as cooperation. 


1 Released for publication in Sunday morning papers, May 4, 1947, by 
Mr. Stassen’s office in Washington, D. C. 

2 The Soviet Government news agency Tass which broadcast its version 
of the Stalin-Stassen conference on the Moscow radio on May 8 claimed 
that “‘a number of deliberate alterations and unprecise points” appeared in the 
text of the conversation published by the American press. The chief emphasis 
in reports of the Soviet criticism was on the use of the word “collaborate” 
in the Soviet version instead of the word “cooperate” in the Stassen text, in 
sections dealing with relations between the American and Soviet systems, 
and on use of the word “control” instead of the word “regulate” in sections 
concerning production under capitalism. (See New York Herald Tribune or 
New York Times, May 9, for reports on Soviet complaint and Stassen reply.) 
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The systems in Germany and the United States are the same 
but war broke out between them. The United States and U.S.S.R. 
systems are different but we didn’t wage war against each other 
and the U.S.S.R. does not propose to. If during the war they 
could cooperate, why can’t they today in peace? Given the wish 
to cooperate, of course, but if there is no desire to cooperate even 
with the same economic systems, they may fall out as was the case 
with Germany. 

SrassEN: I believe, of course that they can cooperate if they 
both have the desire to, but there have been many statements about 
not being able to cooperate. Some of these were made by the 
Generalissimo himself before the war. But is it possible now that 
the Fascist Axis has been defeated that the situation has changed? 

Stain: It’s not possible that I said that the two economic 
systems could not cooperate. Cooperation ideas-were expressed 
by Lenin. I might have said that one system was reluctant to 
cooperate, but that concerned only one side. But as to the possibility 
of cooperation, I adhere to Lenin who expressed both the possi- 
bility and the desire of cooperation. As to the desire of the people 
to cooperate on the part of the U.S.S.R. and the Party, it is possible 
—and the two countries will benefit only by this cooperation. 

SrasseN: That last part is clear. The statements I referred to 
are those made by you at the eighteenth Communist Party Congress 
in 1939 and the Plenary Session in 1937—statements about 
“capitalist encirclement” and “monopoly.” I assume from your 
statement now that the defeat of Fascist Germany and Japan have 
now changed that situation. 

Statin: There was not a single Party Congress or Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee of the Communist Party at 
which I said or could have said that cooperation between the two 
systems was impossible. I did say that there existed capitalist 
encirclement and danger of attack on the U.S.S.R. If one party 
does not wish to cooperate then that means that there exists a 
threat of attack. And actually Germany not wishing to cooperate 
with the U.S.S.R. attacked the U.S.S.R. Could the U.S.S.R. have 
cooperated with Germany? Yes, the U.S.S.R. could have cooperated 
with Germany but the Germans did not wish to cooperate. Other- 
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wise the U.S.S.R. could have cooperated with Germany as with 
any other country. As you see, this concerns the sphere of desire 
and not the possibility of cooperating. It is necessary to make a 
distinction between the possibility of cooperating and the wish to 
cooperate. The possibility of cooperation always exists but there 
is not always present the wish to cooperate. If one party does not 
wish to cooperate then the result will be conflict, war. 

STASSEN: It must be mutual. 

Statin: Yes. I want to bear testimony to the fact that Russia 
wants to cooperate. 

StTassEN: I wish to point out with reference to your earlier 
statement, that there was a great difference between Germany 
and the United States at the time Germany started the war. 

STALIN: There was a difference in government but no difference 
in the economic systems. The government was a temporary factor. 

Strassen: I do not agree. Yes there was a difference of economic 
systems too. Imperialism, the development of State monopoly, 
and the oppression of workers are the evils of capitalism practiced 
by the Nazis. It seems to me we have been successful in America 
in preventing the monopoly of capitalism and the imperialistic 
trend and that the workers have made greater progress through 
use of the strength of their vote and their freedom than Karl 
Marx or Frederick Engels thought they could make—and this 
regulation of free capital and prevention of monopoly and freedom 
of workers in America makes the economic situation quite different 
from that which existed in Germany. 

Statin: Let us not criticize mutually our systems. Everyone 
has the right to follow the system he wants to maintain. Whichis 
better will be said by history. We should respect the systems 
chosen by the people and whether the system is good or bad is 
the business of the American people. To cooperate one does not 
need the same systems. One should respect the other system when 
approved by the people. Only on this basis can we secure coopera- 
tion. Only if we criticize, it will lead us too far. As for Marx and 
Engels, they were unable to foresee what would happen forty 
years after their death. But we should adhere to mutual respect of 
people. Some people call the Soviet system totalitarian. Our 
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ple call the American system a monopoly capitalism. If we 
start calling each other names with words of monopolist and 
totalitarian it will lead to no cooperation. We must start from the 
historical fact that there are two systems approved by the people. 
Only on that basis is cooperation possible. If we distract each other 
with criticism that is propaganda. As to propaganda, I am not a 
propagandist but a business-like man. We should not be sectarian- 
ists. When the people wish to change the systems they will do so. 
When we met with Roosevelt to discuss the questions of war, 
we did not call each other names. We established cooperation and 
succeeded in defeating the enemy. 

SrassEN: That sort of criticism has been a cause of misunder- 
standing after the war. 

Do you look forward in the future to a greater exchange of 
ideas and news, of students and teachers, of artists, of tourists, if 
there is cooperation? 

Srauin: This will happen inevitably if cooperation is established. 
For an exchange of goods will lead to an exchange of people. 

(The following portion of the transcript on the subject 
of Press and Censorship was previously released.) 

StassEN: Some problems have arisen between us in the past 
because of a lack of desire on your part to exchange ideas—like 
the censorship of our foreign correspondents in Moscow. Instances 
also for example of the refusal of admittance of a New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent here have contributed to a lack of 
understanding between our peoples. 

Statin: (After questioning Mr. Molotov) That is true about 
the New York Herald Tribune. A part of American correspondents 
have an ill mood toward us. But this Herald Tribune case is an 
accident. It is an outstanding newspaper. It’s an accident and not 
our policy. 

StassEN: They now have a correspondent here but only under 
temporary permission for the Council of Foreign Ministers 
meeting. They have been seeking a visa for a permanent corre- 
spondent here for some time. (Smiling) It is a leading Republican 
newspaper and one that assumes even greater importance now 
that the Republicans have a majority in Congress. 
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Statin: (Smiling) It is all the same to us. We do not see any 
big difference between the Republicans and the Democrats. We 
held a conference of the Three Powers at Teheran where good work 
was done by us in a friendly atmosphere. Yet one American 
correspondent, whose name I at the moment do not remember, 
sent a cable and said Marshal Timoschenko was present when 
in fact he was not present, and that I struck Marshal Timoschenko 
at dinner—but this was a rash and slanderous fabrication and are 
we supposed to praise this correspondent? There were many 
witnesses, about thirty people, such as Churchill, Brooks, Leahy, 
etc., there who saw that no such thing happened. We celebrated 
the sixty-ninth birthday of Churchill at that dinner. Nevertheless 
this correspondent sent this false news and it was published in 
America. Are we expected to trust such correspondents? We do 
not think the United States or its policy is to blame but such 
things happen and create ill-feeling among the Soviet people. 

StassEN: There are instances of irresponsible correspondents 
who make such misstatements but the other correspondents 
correct these misstatements and the people learn to know who are 
reliable arid who are not reliable, and thus we find the people 
understanding and united, as they did in the great war effort. 

Stauin: That is true. 

StassEN: Whenever a newspaper correspondent makes a clearly 
intentionally incorrect statement of importance, his newspaper 
will recall him, and thus our newspapers establish an able, fair 
staff of correspondents. 

Statin: (Smiling) In the beginning the correspondents write 
sensational stories, the newspapers publish them and make money 
on them, and then fire the writers. 

StasseN: The press, foreign trade, cultural exchange, are 
spheres where the two systems must find ways of fitting together 
and improving their relations. 

Statin: That is true. 

SrassENn: I feel that if stories came out without censorship, it 
would be a better basis for cooperation and understanding by our 
people than any other basis. 

Srauin: It will be difficult in our country to dispense with 
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censorship. Molotov tried to do it several times. We had to 
resume it and each time we repented it. In the autumn of 1945 
censorship was repealed. I was on leave and they started to write 
stories that Molotov forced me to go on leave and then wrote 
stories that I should return and fire him. These stories depicted 
the Soviet Government as a sort of zoological garden. Of course 
our people got angry and they had to resume censorship. 


(End of portion on Press and Censorship previously 
released) 


SrasseN: As I see it then, you think it is possible that there 
be cooperation provided that there is a will and desire to cooperate? 

Statin: That is correct. 

SrassEN: In the development of the standards of living of the 
people, mechanization and electrification have been of major 
significance. The new development of atomic energy is of very 
great importance to all peoples of the world. I feel that the matter 
of international inspection, effective controls, and outlawing the 
use for war of atomic energy is of supreme importance to all 
peoples of the world. Do you feel that there is a reasonable prospect 
of working out agreements for the long-term future for the 
peaceful development of atomic energy? 

Statin: I hope for this. There are big differences of views 
among us but in the long run I hope we shall come to an under- 
standing. International control and inspection will be established 
in my view and it will be of great importance. The peaceful use 
of atomic energy will bring great technological changes. It is a 
very great matter. As for the use of atomic energy for war pur- 
poses, this in all probability will be prohibited. It will be a problem 
in the long run that will be met by the consciences of the people 
and it will be prohibited. 

Strassen: Yes that is one of our important problems and if solved 
it can be a great boon and if not a great curse to the people of the 
world. 

Statin: I think we shall succeed in establishing international 
inspection and control. Things are leading up to it. 

StassEN: I appreciate the opportunity of talking with you. 








(Forty minutes had elapsed and Stassen indicated a 
conclusion of the conference but Stalin’s response and 
manner indicated a willingness to continue the dis- 
cussion) 

Statin: I am at your disposal. We Russians respect our guests, 

SrassEN: I had an informal talk with Mr. Molotov at the San 
Francisco Conference and it developed into an invitation to visit 
Russia on the occasion of my trip to Europe. 

Statin: Things are in very bad shape in Europe as a whole, 
Is that true? 

Strassen: Yes, in general, but there are some countries that are 
not bad. Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, — 

Statin: Those are small countries. 

StassEN: Yes, large countries are in a very different position, 
Their principal economic problems are coal, currency inflation, 
raw materials for production, and supply of food. 

Statin: Europe is a land where there are many plants but a 
great lack of raw materials—the shortage of food and raw materials 
is the tragedy. 

Strassen: The low production of coal in the Ruhr has caused a 
shortage of coal throughout Europe. 

Strain: Yes. It is very strange. 

SrassEN: It is fortunate that we have had such large production 
of coal in the United States. We have shipped much to Europe. We 
are mining two million tons of bituminous coal a day. 

Statin: Things are not bad in the United States. America is 
protected by two oceans. In the north there is a weak country, 
Canada, and to the south a weak country, Mexico, and so you need 
not be afraid of them. After the War of Independence, the United 
States did not have another war for sixty years and that was a 
a great help to the rapid development of the United States of 
America. America’s population is made up of such people as fled 
from monarchy and tyranny and kings and landed aristocracy, 
and that was also a great help, and that is why America developed 
in leaps and bounds. 

Strassen: One of my own great grandfathers fled from the old 
empire militarism in what is now Czechoslovakia. Of course the 
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geographical position has been of great assistance to the United 
States. And we have been fortunate that the enemy in recent wars 
has been defeated far from our shores. But also under our free 
economic system we have been able to rapidly reconvert and 
resume large peacetime production since the war. Our problem 
now is to see to it that we do not have a depression, an economic 
crisis. 

Sratin: Do you expect a crisis? 

SrassEN: I do not. I believe we can regulate our capitalism and 
stabilize our production and employment at a high level without 
any serious crisis. But it is the main problem to avoid a depression 
in our economic system. With wise policies in government and 
through learning the lessons of 1929 and the 1930’s, we should have 
a successful, regulated, but not a monopolistic, capitalism with 
which we can avoid economic crisis. 

Statin: The government must be vested with wide powers to 
accomplish that. The government must be strong and adopt broad 
measures. 

SrasseN: Yes, and the people must understand the measures of 
stabilization, and support the economic system. It is a new problem 
as there has not been a parallel to our high American production 
in the economic systems of the world. 

Statin: There is one favorable condition for the United States 
in that two competitors in the world market—Japan and Ger- 
many—have been eliminated. So the demand for American goods 
will grow and create favorable conditions for American develop- 
ment. Such markets as Europe, China, Japan are open to the United 
States of America and will be helpful to it. No such conditions 
have existed before. 

SrassEN: On the other hand, those areas have no means of pay- 
ment, and thus are actually a drain on us. But the removal of two 
imperial militaristic threats is a boon to us and to the other countries 
of the world from a standpoint of peace. And of course world trade 
has not in the past been a large factor in the United States. Our 
principal markets have been at home or in our own hemisphere. 

Statin: About 10 per cent of American production was exported 
before the war and now also South America is also a market. 
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As to the capacity to purchase goods, I think there are merchants 
who will find the capacity to pay for them and they will resell to 
peasants. I think the merchants of these countries have accumulated 
cash to pay with. So, United States exports will increase to 
20 per cent, is that not correct? 

StassEN: No. 

StaLin: Do you mean that? 

SrassEN: Yes. I think 15 per cent. Most merchants have 
accumulated only local money, which in most instances is blocked 
and not good for movement from one country to another. So | 
think our real trade will not be over 15 per cent. 

Statin: Still if you take into consideration the volume of your 
production that is not a small figure. 

StassEN: No, it is not a small figure. 

Statin: Do American industries have a lot of orders? Is that 
true? And that American factories can’t keep pace with them and 
that all factories are running at 100 per cent. Is that true? 

StassEN: Yes, substantially, but they are largely domestic orders. 

Strain: But that is the most important. 

StassEN: Food, women’s clothing, and shoes, for example are 
catching up, but in such industries as automobiles, machine tools, 
locomotives, they are way behind their orders. 

Sratin: Magazine analysts and the American press carry open 
reports to the effect that an economic crisis will break out. 

StassEN: Yes there have been those reports in the papers. Also 
reports that there would be eight million unemployed the year 
after the war. But they were wrong. The problem is one of 
leveling off at high production and stabilizing without having an 
economic crisis. 

Stain: The regulation of production? 

Strassen: The regulation of capitalism. There are those who 
say there will be a depression but I am optimistic and say we can 
avoid a depression. I find a broader understanding by the people 
of regulation of capitalism than before. 

Statin: But what about business men? Will they be prepared 
to be regulated and restrained? 


StassEN: No. Some will have objections. 
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SraLin: Yes, they do. 

SrasseN: But they understand the 1929 depression should not 
be repeated and they understand better now the necessary regula- 
tions concerning business. It requires a careful amount of fair 
regulation and wise decisions and prompt action by the govern- 
ment. 

SraLin: That is true. 

SrasseEN: But all systems and all forms of government require 
that. If bad mistakes are made under any kind of government 
then it is harmful for the people. 

Statin: Yes. 

SrassEN: Japan and Germany demonstrated this. 

Sratin: Yes, warlords guided the economy and they didn’t 
understand anything about the economy. Tojo, the war leader 
in Japan, only knew how to wage war. 

SrassEN: I appreciate this opportunity of talking with you and 
the time you have given me. 








INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Aprit 20-May 23 
Prepared by the Editorial Assistant, Division of Intercourse and Education 


Tue Unrrep Nations 


Special Session of the General Assembly—When, on April 2, the 
British Government requested the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations to place the question of Palestine on the agenda of the 
next regular session of the General Assembly, it also asked the 
early summoning of a special session of the Assembly for the 
purpose of setting up a special committee to prepare for the con- 
sideration of the question at the regular session. The special session 
was held at Flushing Meadow, New York, April 28 to May ts. 
The demand of five Arab League States Members of the United 
Nations (Iraq, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, and Saudi Arabia) that the 
question of “the termination of the mandate over Palestine and the 
declaration of its independence”’ be added to the agenda was voted 
down, first by the 14-member General (Steering) Committee and 
later by the full Assembly. The Assembly, which on May 5 
rejected a Polish-Czech resolution which would have given the 
Jewish Agency for palestine’ a seat in the plenary sessions but 
approved a resolution directing the Political and Security Com- 
mittee (on which all 55 Members of the United Nations are 
represented) to give a hearing to the Jewish Agency, gave its 
approval on May 7 to the decision of the Political and Security 
Committee to grant hearings both to the Jewish Agency and to the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine.” 

In presenting the Jewish case, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver urged 
“‘an immediate relaxation of the restrictive measures on immigra- 
tion into Palestine” and said he hoped the proposed special com- 
mittee in considering the future government of Palestine would 
hold constantly in mind “the international obligation to insure the 


1 Described by The New York Times (May 11) as “a semi-official body, 
recognized by the British Government in Palestine as the representative of the 


Jewish community there.” 
2 Described by The Times (same date) as “‘a self-constituted political body 
for the Palestinian Arabs.” 
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continuous development of the Jewish national home”; Henry 
Cattan, spokesman for the Arabs, declared that the Arab Higher 
Committee “deems it absolutely essential” that “‘all Jewish im- 
migration into Palestine’ be stopped at once and that “Palestine’s 
right to independence be recognized.” (For full texts, see New 
York Times and New York Herald Tribune, May 9 and to.) 

Following these statements, the Political and Security Com- 
mittee resumed debate on the preparation of terms of reference 
for the proposed special committee and on May 13 adopted a 
resolution creating a Special Committee consisting of representa- 
tives of Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 
The Committee, which the resolution stipulates “shall have the 
widest powers to ascertain and record facts,” may conduct 
investigations anywhere it chooses and may obtain testimony 
from any source—governments, organizations, or individuals. 
The Special Committee’s report must be in the hands of the 
Secretary-General by September 1, 1947, so that it may be circu- 
lated to the Members of the United Nations in time for considera- 
tion by the regular session of the General Assembly scheduled to 
open on September 16. (For text of resolution and details concern- 
ing the voting, see New York Times and New York Herald Tribune, 
May 14.) The Political and Security Committee’s action was 
formally approved at a plenary session of the General Assembly 
on May 15 by a vote of 46 to 7, the negative votes being cast by 
the five Arab League States, Afghanistan, and Turkey; the Haitian 
delegate was absent and the delegate for Siam abstained from 
voting. The General Assembly also adopted a resolution reading 
as follows: 


The General Assembly calls upon all governments and peoples, and 
particularly on the inhabitants of Palestine, to refrain, pending action by 
the General Assembly on the report of the Special Committee on Palestine, 
from the threat or use of force or any other action which might create an 
atmosphere prejudicial to an early settlement of the question of Palestine. 
(See New York Times, May 16.) 


Military Staff Committee of the Security Council—This military 
group, composed of representatives of the U.S.S.R., the United 
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Kingdom, the United States, France, and China, submitted its 
first report to the Security Council on April 30. The report, 
embodying the results of thirteen months of discussions relative 
to the establishment of an international police force, shows that 
the five powers were unable to agree on such basic principles as: 
the overall strength of the international force; the size and com- 
position of the contingents to be supplied by the five powers and 
by other Members of the United Nations; the choice of an overall 
commander; the location of the forces when not employed; and 
how the rights of passage and the use of bases required by the armed 
forces are to be determined. (The first section of the report was 
published in The New York Times, May 4. See also The Christian 
Science Monitor, May 5.) 

Balkan Investigating Commission Report—Early this year the 
Security Council appointed a commission comprising representa- 
tives of the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, China, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Colombia, Poland, and 
Syria to investigate disturbed conditions on the frontier between 
Greece on the one hand and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
on the other. Completing its inquiry early in April, the commission 
went to Geneva to prepare its report. With the U.S.S.R. and 
Poland dissenting and France abstaining, the Commission, on 
May 23, adopted a draft report (see New York Times of May 22 
for text) which finds that “the presence in Greece on the one hand 
and in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania on the other of political 
refugees from each other’s territory . . . is . . .a serious contributory 
factor to the present situation.” Among the recommendations 
offered are proposals for the negotiation by the four countries of 
new border conventions “based on the principle of the 1931 
Greco-Bulgarian accord”; for each of the four countries to 
segregate refugees in areas as far removed as possible from the 
country from which they came; for the conclusion of agreements 
“for the voluntary transfer of minorities”; and for the establish- 
ment by the Security Council, for a period of two years at least, 
of a small commission or a single commissioner to investigate and 
report on possible frontier violations and to perform other tasks 
in the interest of good-neighborly relations among the four States. 
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The Trusteeship Council—This Council, last of the main organs 
of the United Nations to become organized, held its first session 
at Lake Success from March 26 to April 28. After considering 
two petitions before it, one from the natives of Western Samoa 
asking for self-government and the other from Germans and 
Italians of British-administered Tanganyika asking United Nations 
intercession against their deportation to Germany and Italy, the 
Council approved Britain’s repatriation policy in Tanganyika and 
decided to send a mission to Western Samoa to study the merits 
of the self-government petition, the mission to consist of Francis 
B. Sayre, United States delegate to the Trusteeship Council, 
Pierre Ryckmans of Belgium, and Awni Khaliday of Iraq.* The 
Council also prepared tentative questionnaires to serve as the 
basis of the annual reports to be made by administering powers; 
prescribed rules for petitions coming from natives or from sources 
outside trust territories; and made preliminary arrangements for 
inspection teams to make regular visits to trust territories. (See 
New York Times, Apr. 29; Christian Science Monitor, May 3.) 

Economic Commission for Europe—Set up by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council at its session ended March 29 and 
comprising all European nations Members of the United Nations 
plus the United States, this body held its first session at Geneva, 
May 2-15, to lay plans for the reconstruction of the European 
economy, a first step toward which is the transfer to the Economic 
Commission those functions heretofore exercised by existing 
organizations such as the European Inland Transportation Or- 
ganization, the European Coal Organization, and the Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe. (See New York Times, May 2, 
6, 7, 16; New York Herald Tribune, May 3.) 


THe Moscow ConFeRENCE OF ForeiGN Ministers 


Concluding their Moscow discussions on peace treaties for 
Germany and Austria on April 24, the Soviet, British, French, 
and United States Foreign Ministers agreed to hold their next 
meeting at London in November. On April 28, Secretary of State 


3 The Iraq delegate resigned later and was replaced by Dr. Eduardo Cruz- 
Coke of Chile. 
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Marshall broadcast from Washington a report on the results of the 
conference. There was agreement on all but a few points in the 
Austrian draft treaty, said General Marshall, but the Soviet 
Government favored while the other three opposed payment of 
reparations by Austria and her session of Carinthia to Yugoslavia 
and because of the failure to effect a compromise on these questions 
of basic and fundamental importance the conference agreed at 
its final session “‘to appoint a commission to meet in Vienna May 
12 to reconsider our disagreements, and to have a committee of 
experts examine into the question of German assets in Austria,” 
If the Soviet position regarding Austria were accepted, “she would 
in effect be but a puppet State,” said General Marshall. Confining 
his report on the German treaty negotiations to the most critical 
and fundamental of the complicated problems involved, General 
Marshall showed that the Soviet Union favored a strong central 
government for Germany, Great Britain and the United States 
“a central government of carefully limited powers,” and France 
“very limited responsibilities for the central government’; that 
the Soviet Union has failed to cooperate with the other occupying 
powers in efforts to bring about economic unity in Germany and 
yet has attacked the economic merger of the British and United 
States zones “‘as a breach of the Potsdam agreement and as a 
first step toward the dismemberment of Germany”; that the 
different interpretation placed on the Potsdam agreement clauses 
relating to the character and extent of reparations from Germany 
by the Soviet Union and the United States prevented any progress 
on this question; that the Soviet Union now regards as final the 
Polish-German boundary as fixed at Potsdam, although that agree- 
ment expressly stated that “the final delimitation of the western 
frontier of Poland should await the peace settlement”; and that 
the Soviet Union opposes the United States view that all Allied 
States in the war against Germany should be allowed to partici- 
pate in some degree in the drafting of the peace treaty. In a refer- 
ence to his renewal of the United States offer of a year ago for a 
four-power compact to guarantee the continued demilitarization of 
Germany, General Marshall said the Soviet Government had 
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offered so many amendments that the character of the pact would 
have been completely changed and that he “was forced to the 
conclusion that the Soviet Government either did not desire such 
a pact or was following a course calculated to delay any immediate 
prospect of its adoption.” (For full text, see New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune, or Christian Science Monitor, Apr. 29.) 

The report broadcast from New York on April 29 by Mr. 
John Joster Dulles, special adviser to Secretary of State Marshall 
at the Moscow conference, appears in this issue of International 
Conciliation. 

Korea 


As a result of the Soviet Government’s acceptance of Secretary 
of State Marshall’s proposal of April 8 (see notes p. 340 in Inter- 
national Conciliation No. 431) that the joint Soviet-United States 
Commission on Korea resume negotiations for the establishment 
of a Korean provisional government, delegates of the two powers 
met at Seoul on May 21. The basis for the negotiations was 
arranged in an exchange of letters between the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Vyacheslav M. Molotov, and Secretary Marshall. 
(For texts, see New York Times, Apr. 23, May 3 and 1o.) 


JAPAN 


Japan’s new constitution was inaugurated on May 3 following 
the parliamentary elections. Members of the House of Councilors, 
which replaces the old House of Peers, were elected on April 20 
and members of the House of Representatives on April 25. The 
New York Times of May 4 gave the line-up of the new Diet as 
follows: 


Councilors Representatives 
Socialists 47 143 
Liberals 39 132 
Democrats 32 122 
Communists 4 4 
Independents and Others 128 65 


The Diet held a brief opening session on May 20 and on May 
23 elected Tetsu Katayama, a Socialist, as Premier. 
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Foreicn Arp ProGRaM oF THE UNITED STATES 


Two bills furthering the United States policy, announced by 
President Truman on March 12 (see notes p. 289 in International 
Conciliation No. 430), of bolstering the economy of friendly States 
seeking to uphoid their freedom have now cleared Congress. The 
one measure, completed by Congress on May 15 and signed by the 
President on May 22, authorizes aid to Greece and Turkey to the 
amount of $400,000,000, of which Greece will receive $300,000,- 
ooo. This measure also authorizes the transfer of military equip- 
ment and the sending of military missions to both countries and 
provides for suspension of the program should the United Nations 
decide that it is “unnecessary or undesirable.” The other bill, on 
which Congress completed action on May 21, authorizes $350, 
000,000 for relief assistance to the people of countries devastated 
by war. The larger part of this amount “will be used to provide 
food, medical supplies, materials for clothing, fuel, fertilizer, 
insecticides and seed to Greece, Italy, Hungary, Austria, Poland, 
China, and Trieste,” according to The New York Times.of May 22 
which stated also that under the measure as approved by Congress, 
the United States will give $15,000,000 and up to $40,000,000 
to the International Children’s Emergency Fund (a United Nations 
affiliate) “provided that for every $57 given by this Government 
other nations together will pledge $43.” 


Wortp Bank Loan TO FRANCE 


The first loan to be made by the World Bank goes to France. 
Under the agreement signed at Washington on May g, France 
obtains the sum of $250,000,000 for aid in her economic revival. 
The agreement calls for no interest during the first five of the 
thirty-year term; thereafter the rate will be 314 per cent, plus an 
additional 1 per cent a year on unrepaid balances. 

Other countries that have requested loans are Chile, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Iran, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, and 
Poland. (See New York Times, May to and 17.) 
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